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(JKNKKAI- JI  ST*»  Kl'KINO  KAKKIOS. 

<iu»l*^iiiiila  celehrates  on  July  Itt,  flip  hiiii<lrp<lth  anniversary  of  the  liirtli  of  Harrios.  Ilis  hnst  is 
numl>ere<l  unionR  those  of  the  national  heroes  of  the  Americas  in  the  Uallery  of  Patriots  of  the  Pati 
American  I'oion. 


CENTENARY  OF  JUSTO  RUFINO  BARRIOS 

1835-1885 


By  Dr.  Adrian  Kkcinos 

Minister  of  Guntemnla  in  Washington 

Gl’ATKM.VIi.V  colohrutos  tliis  y«*iir  tlio  ciMitoniiry  of  llio  hirlli  of 
[  oii(‘  of  lior  most  illustrious  sons,  (i(‘n(‘r)il  .iiisto  Kiilino  Burrios. 
.\  ilomimint.  (ijjun*  in  his  country’s  life  from  1.S7I  to  ISSf),  Biirri(»s, 
culled  hy  his  contcm|)onirics  “The  Keformer”,  cmjinci|nitcd  his 
nation  from  clerical  domination,  introduced  modern  progress  in  the 
form  of  railways,  highways,  telegraphs,  schools,  hospitals,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  laws,  and  finally  sacrificed  his  life  on  the  altar  of  the 
great  nationalist  ideal — the  only  one,  it  has  been  said,  for  which 
one  should  fight  and  die  in  Central  America:  the  union  of  the  five 
Kepuhlics. 

Justo  Rufino  Barrios  was  horn  July  10,  1885,  in  the  town  of  San 
Ijorenzo,  in  western  Guatemala,  lie  attended  elementarA'  school  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  San  Marcos  and  completed  his  education 
in  the  capital,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the  university  in  law. 
But  since  he  had  an  active  and  restless  temperament  it  was  not  to  he 
e.xpected  that  he  would  resign  himself  to  a  life  of  study  or  that  he 
would  hav'e  the  patience  of  a  prosecutor  Ilis  parents  had  large 
agricultural  properties  on  both  sides  of  the  Guatemalan-Me.xican 
boundary,  and  young  Barrios  preferred  to  devote  his  energies  to 
rural  labors  and  junuseiuents.  This  kind  of  life  permitted  him  to  be¬ 
come  ac(|uainted  w  ith  the  needs  of  the  low  ly  toilers  and  to  appraise  the 
degree  of  backwardness  found  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  Republic. 

The  political  situation  in  Guatemala  about  1870  was  extremely 
precarious.  General  Rafael  C’arrera  had  died  in  18(15,  after  25  years 
of  absolute  government,  maintained  hy  force  and  his  military  prestige 
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and  supported  by  tlie  Catholic  eler^jy  and  the  aristocratic  families 
of  the  capital  whose  financial  interests  he  protected.  Marshal 
Vicente  Cerna,  his  successor,  tried  to  continue  the  same  regime,  but 
his  character  was  unsuited  to  the  exercise  of  a  dictatorship  and  the 
nation  commenced  to  awaken  from  its  long  sleep.  The  first  protesting 
voices  were  beginning  to  be  heard  among  the  people  and  in  Congress, 
until  then  submissive  to  the  President’s  will.  Prominent  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party  were  persecuted;  Miguel  Garcia  Granados,  a 
deputy,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
Garcia  Granados  had  figured  in  Guatemalan  public  life  since  1827 
and  1828,  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Central  American  Fed¬ 
eration.  An  experienced  man  of  good  social  and  financial  position 
and  a  brilliant  orator,  he  was  considered  in  1870  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party,  which  in  the  capital  was  demanding  the  adoption 
of  the  reforms  indispensable  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Justo  Kufino  Barrios  was  then  in  Mexico  after  having  taken  part 
in  various  revolutionary  attemj)ts  which,  although  they  failed, 
initiated  the  young  soldier  into  the  tasks  of  war.  Garcia  Granados 
also  took  refuge  in  Mexican  territory,  where  he  immediately  placed 
himself  in  contact  with  Barrios  and  other  Guatemalan  refugees  and 
gave  himself  up  completely  to  preparations  for  the  revolution.  With 
funds  carried  from  Guatemala,  he  managed  to  acquire  in  the  United 
States  a  large  (juantity  of  arms  of  a  new  model,  which  were  very 
effective  in  the  campaign  against  Cerna.  Furthermore,  he  drew  up 
the  proclamations  to  he  issued  to  the  Guatemalan  people  and  immedi¬ 
ately  assumed  the  intellectual  direction  of  the  enterprise. 

Barrios,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  yielded  to  Garcia  Granados  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition  hut  without  on  that  account  failing  to 
accept  a  large  part  of  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  the  war. 

The  opposing  forces  in  the  Revolution  of  1871  were  very  unecpial. 
Cerna’s  government  had  in  its  favor  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  and 
a  larger  supply  of  munitions.  The  revolutionary  forces,  which  on 
crossing  the  frontier  had  less  than  a  hundred  men,  were  strong, 
however,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  members  and  in  the  superiority 
of  their  arms.  Moreov'er,  they  enjoyed  the  favorable  opinion  of 
the  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  who  soon  swelled  the 
ranks  and  contributed  all  they  had  to  the  triumph  of  the  liberating 
arm}'.  The  revolutionary  proclamations,  composed  in  eloquent  lan¬ 
guage  by  Garcia  Granados,  pointed  out  to  the  nation  the  necessity 
of  replacing  the  aristocratic  regime  by  a  popular  and  progressive 
government  which  would  assure  social  justice. 

After  a  three  months’  campaign,  the  victorious  revolutionary  forces 
entered  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  June  30,  1871.  Garcia  Granados 
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immediately  assumed  the  presidency  and  Barrios  was  appointed 
commandant  general  of  los  Altos  (the  West).  The  first  reforms  of 
the  revolutionary  government  were  directed  against  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  Government  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
suppression  of  religious  orders  and  communities,  and  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  their  property.  These  radical  measures  produced  some 
disturbances  which  the  revolutionary  Government  had  to  sui)press 
energetically  until  the  country  was  completely  pacified.  The  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  fallen  Government  found  asylum  and  support  in  the 


THE  JFSTO  Rl’KINO  liAKKIOS  STATUE  IN  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

This  iiuimiiiient  in  Barritis  I’Inza  wits  erecte<l  by  tlie  iieople  of  Guatemala  in  homage  to  the  illustrious 
lea<ler  in  the  country's  development  from  1871  to  1885. 


neighboring  States  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  and  Barrios  and 
Garcia  Granados  had  to  combat  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
to  assure  the  peace  not  only  of  Guatemala  hut  also  of  Central  America. 

Complementary  to  the  campaign  of  intellectual  liberation  carried 
on  by  the  revolutionary  Government,  a  decree  was  issued  on  March 
15,  1872,  which  recognized  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise 
of  all  religions  in  Guatemala  and  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the 
State  for  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

One  year  later,  the  remnants  of  the  opposition  having  been  con- 
(piered  on  the  field  of  battle,  Garcia  Granados,  desiring  that  the 
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country  should  freely  choose  the  man  to  fjovern  it,  called  an  election 
for  the  president  of  the  Repuhlic.  Barrios  was  elected  hy  a  great 
majority  and  inaugurated  in  June,  1873.  From  that  time  on  the  work 
of  reform  continued  with  still  greater  energy.  Barrios,  because  of 
his  victorious  campaigns,  his  activity  and  his  rectitude,  already  had 
the  support  of  the  rising  generation  and  the  respect  of  the  whole 
world.  As  Dr.  Ram6n  A.  Salazar  has  written,  “Garcfa  Granados, 
the  man  of  law  and  sentiment,  had  to  give  way  to  the  young  chieftain, 
the  man  of  energy  and  revolutionary  audacity.  ” 

General  Barrios  had  the  gift  of  surrounding  himself  with  the  most 
competent  men  of  his  time  and  of  trusting  them  to  accomplish  the 
most  important  and  lasting  ])art  of  his  work.  Through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  these  enlightened  men  he  bestowed  on  the  country  advanced 
legislation  which  replaced  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  ancient 
Spanish  laws — laws  of  the  Indies  and  of  the  colonial  government. 
Bringing  into  the  country  distinguished  teachers  from  Spain  and 
Spanish  America,  he  modernized  public  instruction,  founded  a 
military  school  of  first  rank,  and  established  normal,  vocational  and 
secondary  schools  for  both  hoys  and  girls.  He  multiplied  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  Repuhlic,  proclaiming  liberty  of  instruction 
and  making  public  primary  education  free,  compulsory,  and  lay. 

In  the  material  realm  he  constructed  highways  and  telegraph  lines 
uniting  the  cities,  jiorts,  and  productive  districts  of  the  country.  He 
joined  the  capital  and  the  port  of  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  hy  the  first 
railway  built  in  the  countrj';  he  founded  hospitals  and  gave  conces¬ 
sions  for  the  establishment  of  new  hanks;  he  distributed  lands  for 
the  e.xtension  of  agriculture;  he  opened  new  ports  to  stimulate  foreign 
trade  and,  in  short,  he  gave  a  new  life  to  the  nation. 

The  progress  attained  by  Guatemala  in  the  material  and  intellec¬ 
tual  fields  did  not  benefit  that  country  alone.  The  neighboring 
States  also  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  reforms  carried  out  by 
Ibirrios  who,  when  his  government  ended,  enjoyed  the  admiration  of 
many  young  men  in  the  other  Central  American  countries. 

Although  new  legislation  had  become  effective  since  1877,  there 
was  lacking  a  constitution  sanctioning  the  principles  and  guarantees 
recognized  in  various  laws  issiunl  hy  the  Executive  and  establishing 
the  permanent  norms  hy  which  the  government  of  the  Republic 
should  be  guided.  Barrios  gave  his  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
formulation  of  a  new  constitution,  and  this  was  drawn  up  hy  a 
Constituent  Assembly  in  December  1879. 

Barrios  was  elected  the  first  constitutional  President,  and  although 
he  refused  the  position  the  Assembly  insisted  that  he  accept.  The 
(juestion  of  the  boundary  with  Mexico,  which  was  being  discussed 
about  this  time,  took  on  an  aspect  threatening  to  friendly  relations 
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and  peace  between  the  two  countries.  Diplomatic  negotiations 
designed  to  obtain  the  submission  of  this  delicate  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  President  Arthur  were  carried  on  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Barrios,  desiring  to  hasten  the  arrangement, 
went  to  Washington  in  1882  and  ’with  the  Me.xican  plenipotentiary 
agreed  on  tlic  basis  of  the  treaty,  signed  a  little  later  at  the  Me.xican 
capital,  which  definitely  fixed  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 

The  fruits  of  10  years  of  strenuous  labor  might  well  have  satisfied 
the  chief  executive  of  Guatemala.  Peace  reigned;  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  industry  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  great  works  of 
material  progress  gave  a  modern  stamp  to  the  countrx’,  education  had 
become  general,  Guatemala  was  enjoying  real  welfare  and  prosperity 
and  could  envisage  the  future  with  confidence.  But  the  restless 
spirit  of  Barrios  was  not  satisfied.  He  aspired  to  new  enterprises,  to 
wider  and  more  significant  campaigns.  Faithfid  to  the  credo  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  has  always  been  the  champion  of  Central 
.Vmerican  union,  the  Guatemalan  leader  worked  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
'Pile  constitution  of  1879,  based  on  the  same  principle,  stated  the 
desire  of  Guatemala  to  join  its  sister  Republics  whenever  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  larger  nation,  on  sensible  and  favorable  bases,  was 
proposed.  In  a  document  dated  February  24,  1883,  Barrios  said:  “It 
is  not  new  for  me  to  he  concerned  with  the  thought  of  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  American  Union,  sundered  in  days  of  unhappy 
memory.  For  long  1  have  cherished  this  idea,  because  I  believe  that 
it  contains  the  solution  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  our  future 
and  that  it  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  can  he  raised  the  im¬ 
proved  structure  of  these  Republics,  not  only  in  the  material  and 
economic  field,  hut  also  in  the  political  and  social  order.” 

To  guarantee  the  peace  of  Central  America  and  the  development  of 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  union,  Barrios  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
governments  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  which  he  had  helped  to 
set  up.  The  liberals  in  these  and  the  other  Central  American  States 
carried  on  intensive  propaganda  for  the  Union.  Barrios  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Zaldivar  of  El  Salvador  sent  representatives  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  who  officially  proposed  the  Union  to  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  They  sought  to  obtain  the  assembly  of 
a  congress  which  would  decree  the  Union  and  organize  the  five  Re¬ 
publics  into  a  federated  state.  This  project  failed,  but  the  movement 
in  favor  of  union  gained  more  adherents.  The  opposition  of  two  of 
the  sister  Republics  and  the  hostile  measures  taken  by  one  of  them 
against  the  partisans  of  union  convinced  Barrios  and  the  Unionists 
who  supported  him  that  an  appeal  to  force  would  be  necessary  to 
create  what  could  not  he  achieved  by  friendly  consent. 
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Barrios  placed  his  confidence  in  the  governments  of  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras,  which  had  offered  to  second  him  in  the  enterprise, 
and  above  all  he  counted  on  the  I’nionist  sentiment  in  those  States. 
Impatient  to  put  into  effect  the  grandiose  idea  for  which  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Central  America  had  fought,  he  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  on  February  28,  1885,  in  which  he  proclaimed  the  Union,  assumed 
the  leadership  of  operations  to  bring  it  about,  and  convoked  a  Clen- 
eral  Assembly  which  should  draw  up  the  constitution  and  organize 
the  government  of  the  Central  American  Kepuhlic. 

The  campaign  was  begun  shortly  afterwards  with  the  help  of 
thousands  of  volunteer  troops  from  (luatemala  and  the  cooperation 
of  numerous  citizens  of  the  other  States.  The  government  of  Hon¬ 
duras  mobilized  its  army  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The  government  of 
El  Salvador,  which  had  offered  its  support  to  the  enterprise  but  at  the 
last  moment  undoubtedly  feared  the  preponderance  of  Guatemala  and 
of  Barrios,  refused  its  aid  and  placed  an  army  on  its  frontier.  Nic¬ 
aragua  and  Costa  Rica  likewise  |)rei)ared  to  resist  the  Unionist  army. 
Barrios  invaded  El  Salvador,  obtained  the  first  victories  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  city  of  ('halchuapa,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  Salvadorean  army  was  to  he  found. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  good  order.  Barrios,  incapable  of  re¬ 
straining  his  impetuous  ardor,  attacked  the  enemy  fortifications 
personally,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  on 
April  2,  1885.  With  his  death,  the  campaign  for  the  Union  ended, 
but  Barrios  wrote  at  Chalchuapa  the  most  glorious  page  of  its 
history. 

The  Reformer  of  Guatemala  has  been  fully  discussed — e.xalted  by 
some  more  than  justice  permits,  attacked  by  othei-s  to  the  extent  of 
denying  his  work  and  condemning  the  principles  which  he  placed 
in  operation  during  his  rapid  and  brilliant  career.  The  impartial 
historian  must  recognize  that  Barrios’  work  was  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  in  nature;  that  he  had  to  use  tyranny  to  establish  democratic 
institutions  in  his  country.  He  himself  refused  the  title  of  liberal 
which  his  friends  gave  him  and  recognized  that  sometimes  he  had  had 
to  sacrifice  liberal  principles  in  order  to  dominate  the  enemies  of  his 
administration.  “Sometimes,”  he  said  in  his  resignation  in  1880, 
“  1  was  obliged  to  cut  and  to  burn ;  and  when  circumstances  demanded 
it  I  conquered  my  repugnance  to  cutting  and  to  burning.”  In 
another  document  he  declared  that  his  mission  had  been  that  of  a 
dictator  whose  role  did  not  permit  him  to  give  liberty,  but  only  to 
prepare  for  it. 
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Wlien  one  meditates  on  the  magnitude  of  the  regenerative  labors  of 
Justo  Kufino  Barrios,  one  understands  that  only  a  will  of  iron  could 
have  carried  them  to  completion  in  so  short  a  time.  Barrios  failed 
in  his  noble  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  Central  American  Federa¬ 
tion,  but  he  triumphed  in  all  his  other  enterprises.  His  works  did 
not  vanish  immediately  after  his  death,  because  they  had  a  real 
value  and  a  wide  cultural  scope.  They  were  works  of  civilization, 
which  spread  to  the  neighboring  States  and  influenced  the  future. 
The  people  of  Guatemala  venerate  his  memory  and  are  therefore 
rendering  him  national  homage  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  His 
I’nionist  ideals  have  been  recognized  by  those  who  fought  against 
him  in  1885,  and  therefore  his  name  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  Central 
American  youth. 
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CESSATION  OF  HOSTILITES 
IN  THE  CHACO 

FOREWORD 


By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Director  (lencral  of  the  Pan  Aoterican  I  'niou 


The  sijrninj:  of  protocols  by  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  Minis¬ 
ters  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  don  Tonnis  Manuel  F^Uo  and  Senor 
don  Luis  Kiart,  on  dune  P2,  1935,  and  the  s»d)se(iuent  ratification  of 
these  ])rotocols  hy  the  respective  (Joverninents  brings  to  a  close  the 
long  and  tragic  struggle  in  the  Chaco.  The  results  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  mediators  at  Biienos  Aires  are  a  matter  of  sincere 
rejoicing  to  all  the  cotmtries  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  St'venth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933  demonstrated  clearly,  if  further 
proof  were  necessary,  that  the  conflict  raging  in  the  Chaco  was  a 
matter  aflWting  the  entire  continent  and  that  the  govj'rnnwnts  of 
the  American  Kepuhlics  keenly  felt  their  responsibility  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  a  close. 

The  protocols  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  honor  both  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  and  constitute  an  additional  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
everything  affecting  the  peace  and  trampiillity  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  each  and  every  mend)er  of  the 
Pan  American  Cnion. 

The  te.xt  of  the  protocols  follows: 

(The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree:] 

.Vktu  i.e  I 

To  r(H)Uost  the  mediating  Kroiip'  kiiully  to  His  Kxcelleiiey,  Hu*  President  of 
tlie  .Vr^entinc  nation,  iininediately  to  eonvene  the  Peace  Conference  for  t he  fol- 
lowitiK  piir|K)se.s: 

l.st,  solemnly  to  ratify  the  present  pact. 

2nd,  to  settle  the  practical  (pie.stions  which  may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the 
measures  of  security  adopted  for  the  cessation  of  ho.stilities. 

3rd,  to  promote  the  settling  of  diflferences  Indween  Bolivia  and  PuraK'iay  hy 
cliix^ct  agreement  lad  ween  the  parlies;  it  being  MnderstocKl  that,  should  the  direct 
negotiations  fail,  Bolivia  atid  Paraguay  a.s.sume  through  this  pact  the  obligation 
to  .settle  the  Chaco  dispute  by  means  of  juridical  arbitration,  forthwith  designat¬ 
ing  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  The  Hagu(>  as  arbitrator. 

The  peace  conference  will  terminate  the  direct  negotiations  when  in  its  opinion 
the  time  shall  have  arrived  to  declare  the  imiM)ssibility  of  reaching  thereby  a 
definite  solution;  in  this  event,  it  will  proceed  to  tin*  (|U(‘stion  of  an  arbitral  com- 

■  ('oni|NK<e<l  of  re|ireseotatives  of  .XrKrntinii,  Brazil,  ('hile,  Peru.  I'riiKUay.  ami  Ihe  I'nitol  Stales  iiiiili-r 
tlie  (‘Imirmanship  of  Dr.  ('arlos  Saavedra  l^rnias.  Minister  of  K<irei|!n  AITairs  of  Ariienlina. 
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proiiiis  to  1h‘  foiK‘lu(Ie<l  botwtH'ii  the  parties,  the  jK'aee  eoiifereiiee  Ihmiik  unable 
to  terminate  its  fuiietions  as  long  as  tlie  arbitral  eoinpromis  is  not  (iefinitely 
aitrei'd  upon. 

4th,  to  promote,  when  it  is  deemed  opportune,  tin*  anreement  between  the  par¬ 
ties  relating  to  the  exehaiiKe  and  repatriation  of  prisoners  bearing  in  mind  the 
praetiees  and  prineii)les  of  international  law. 

oth,  establishment  of  a  system  of  transit,  trade  and  navigation,  having  in  view 
the  geograplueal  position  of  the  parties. 

tith,  to  promote  facilities  and  agreements  of  various  kinds,  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  the  belligerent  countries. 

7th,  the  peace  conference  will  form  an  international  commis.sion  which  will 
render  an  opinion  on  the  responsibilities  of  any  order  and  any  kind  arising  from 
the  war;  if  the  conclusions  of  this  opinion  are  not  accepted  by  one  of  the  |)arties, 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  .Justice  of  The  Hague  will  definitively  stdtle 
the  (pie.stion. 

The  governments  of  the  Hepublies  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  pledge  themselves 
to  obtain  legislative  ap]>roval  of  the  present  ])act  within  a  term  of  lU  days  as 
from  the  date  of  its  signature. 


.XllTMt.K  II 

The  deiinite  cessation  of  hostilities  based  on  the  present  positions  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  armies. 

The  positions  of  the  conllicting  armies  ar«'  fix«‘:l  as  follows; 

(n)  12-day  truce  is  agreed  u|M>n  in  order  that  a  neutral  military  commission, 
compo.si'd  of  representatives  of  the  mediating  nations,  may  fix  intermediate  lines 
Indween  the  positions  of  the  Irelligerent  armies.  The  truce  will  Iregin  at  mid¬ 
night,  meridian  of  Crtrdoba,  on  the  day  on  which  the  neutral  military  commission, 
having  already  arrived  at  the  field  of  action,  considers  itself  rearly  to  begin  its 
mission. 

The  lUMitral  military  eonimission  will  hear  the  belligerent  military  authorities 
in  order  to  d(‘termine  the  line  of  .separation  of  the  armies,  and  it  will  decide  ca.ses 
of  discrepancies;  once  its  mission  is  fulfilled  it  will  so  inform  the  Peace  Conference. 

(/>)  The  time  limit  ft>r  the  truce  established  under  clause  (a)  having  expired, 
the  |M“ace  confen'iice  will  extend  it  until  the  final  execution  of  the  measure  of 
security  provided  for  in  article  III. 

(r)  The  neutral  military  eonimission  will  decide  as  to  the  modifications  which 
the  ex|M*rienee  of  the  line  of  separation  of  the  armies  may  make  advisable,  after 
h(‘aring  the  military  authorities  of  the  belligerents. 

(d)  During  the  truce  and  its  extension,  the  lines  of  separation  of  the  armies  will 
Ih‘  maintained  under  the  guarantiH's  of  the  Peace  ('onference,  for  which  purjiose 
the  neutral  military  commission  will  exercise  vigilance  and  control  over  them. 

.Vnrn  i.K  III 

The  adoption  of  the  following  measures  of  security;  Kst,  the  demobilization  of 
the  lM‘lligerent  armies  within  a  term  of  tM)  days,  as  from  the  date  of  the  fixing  of 
the  lines  of  sejiaration  of  the  armies  to  which  reference  is  made  in  article  II  in 
the  manner  to  be  established  by  the  neutral  military  commi.ssion,  after  hearing 
the  iH'lligerent  military  authorities,  and  u|)  to  the  limit  fixed  in  the  following 
clause.  2nd,  the  reduction  of  military  etiectives  to  the  maximum  of  •'>,1)00  men. 
■‘ird,  the  obligation  not  to  make  new  purcha.ses  of  war  material  other  than  that 
indispensable  for  replacement,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  |H‘ace.  4th, 
in  signing  the  pre.sent  pact  in  the  presence  of  the  mefliators,  the  parties  make 
a  ]iledge  of  “  non-aggression.  ” 
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The  neutral  military  commission  will  be  charged  with  the  control  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  measures  of  security  until  their  total  comidetion.  Once  these  are 
fulfilled,  the  Peace  Conference  will  declare  the  war  to  be  terminated. 

Once  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  military  securities  and  guarantees  is  initi¬ 
ated  on  the  field  of  operations,  which  measures  must  be  totally  carried  out  within 
the  maximum  term  of  90  consecutive  days,  the  study  of  the  differences  will  also 
be  initiated  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Peace  Conference  will  exercise  the  functions 
specified  in  article  I 

.\rticle  IV 

The  declaration  of  -August  3,  1932,  regarding  territorial  ac(juisitions,  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  belligerents. 

.Artici-e  V 

In  homage  to  humane  sentiments  of  the  belligerents  and  mediators,  firing  is 
suspended  as  from  noon,  June  14,  meridian  of  Cdrdoba. 

In  virtue  of  which  the  present  protocol  is  subscribed  by  mutual  agreement, 
jointly  with  the  representatives  of  the  mediating  States,  sealed  and  signed  on 
the  date  and  place  mentioned  above. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  protocol  signed  on 
this  date,  the  high  contracting  parties  request  the  mediation  commission  to  send 
the  neutral  military  eommi.ssion  to  the  scene  of  o|X'rations  immediately.  Upon 
its  arrival  it  shall  arrange  for  the  suspension  of  firing  provided  for  in  the  said 
article  V  and  shall  start  the  work  of  drawing  the  line  separating  the  armies, 
stipulated  in  article  II,  paragraph  («),  of  the  principal  protocol.  Upon  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  principal  protocol  by  the  Congresses  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  within 
the  period  of  10  days  provided  therefor,  the  provisional  sus|)ension  of  firing  to 
which  this  additional  protocol  refers  shall  be  automatically  transformed  into  the 
preliminary  truce  with  a  view  to  the  definite  cessation  of  hostilities  provided  for 
in  article  II,  paragraph  (a),  of  the  principal  protocol;  if  on  the  contrary  such  ratifi¬ 
cation  does  not  res:;lt,  susj)ension  of  firing  referred  to  in  article  V  above  men¬ 
tioned  shall  cease  ipso  facto. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAS  ARE  DOING 
FOR  THE  WOMAN  WORKER' 


liy  Marv  Anderson 

Director,  Women’n  liiircnu.  United  Utates  Department  of  Labor 

The  woman  worker  lias  been  thrown  into  sharp  relief  against  the 
changing  civilization  of  our  modern  world.  Caught  in  the  throes 
of  conflicting  economic  and  social  jirohlems,  she  has  never  had  her 
status  and  functions  so  clearly  defined  as  have  men.  In  recent  years 
the  widespread  system  of  mechanization,  the  world-wide  depression, 
and  national  recover}"  jirograms  involving  a  back-to-the-home  move¬ 
ment  in  certain  Eurojiean  countries  have  all  served  to  focus  attention 
on  wage-earning  women—  their  needs,  activities,  and  outlook. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  the  woman  worker  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  in  the  comparatively  new  world  of  the  Americas,  where  the 
situation  differs  considerably  from  that  across  the  seas. 

To  give  a  comjiletely  detailed  presentation  of  all  measures  taken 
by  each  American  country  to  safeguard  in  every  way  the  interests  of 
wage-earning  women  would  reipiire  at  least  a  volume.  Our  objective 
is,  rather,  to  jiaint  with  broad  sweeps  of  the  brush  the  basic  efforts  of 
the  important  industrial  and  commercial  autonomous  countries  on 
this  side  of  the  globe  to  establish  legal  standards  for  women  workers 
and  to  enact  general  labor  legislation  of  benefit  to  women  as  well  as 
men. 

Why  do  we  find  special  labor  laws  for  women?  Primarily  because  a 
woman  worker  is  not  only  an  individual  seeking  a  livelihood  for  self  or 
others  as  is  a  man,  she  is  not  only  a  citizen  entitled  to  various  rights 
and  privileges  as  is  a  man,  hut  she  has  certain  important  functions  and 
services  to  render  which  a  man  does  not.  In  other  words,  she  is  a 
mother  and  home  maker,  actually  or  potentially.  She  is  the  producer 
not  only  of  economic  goods  hut  of  future  citizens.  “America  will 
he  as  strong  as  her  women  ” — this  is  the  caption  on  a  poster  of  a  mother 
and  child,  which  has  been  e.xtensively  circulated  by  the  Women’s 
Hureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  this  slogan 
might  well  be  cited  as  the  basic  reason  behind  labor  legislation  for 
women. 


■  In  case  of  any  serious  omissions  in  the  following  discussion,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  handling 
of  a  subject  of  such  great  scope  and  comi)lexity  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in  receiving  information  in  regard 
to  recently  enacted  laws  are  responsible, 
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WOMKN  AT  CHILDBIRTH 

International  efForts  to  build  up  labor  standards  include  several 
special  measures  in  the  interests  of  women  workei’s.  Amon<r  the 
original  draft  conventions  of  tbe  International  Labor  Orpini/ation 
drawn  uj)  at  its  first  meetiiifr  in  Wasbinjiton  in  1919  are  two,  those  on 
eliildbirtb  and  nijrlit  work,  that  belonj;  definitely  in  this  eatcfrory. 

Tbe  first  stipulates  that  women  must  not  be  emiiloyed  in  industry  or 
commerce  six  weeks  after  childbirth  and  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  leave 
their  employment  for  six  weeks  before  childbirth  on  presentation  of  a 
medical  certificate.  They  shall  he  paid  maternity  benefits.  The  con¬ 
vention  specifies  that  it  is  illejjal  for  the  employer  to  dismiss  a  woman 
duniifr  absence  from  her  job  because  of  childbirth,  and  it  allows  her 
two  periods  daily  in  which  to  nurse  her  baby  after  her  return  to  work. 
The  conventu)!!  stipulates,  further,  that  a  woman,  duriii"  the  period 
when  she  is  forced  to  he  off  the  pay  roll,  he  paid  sufficient  benefits  for 
the  full  and  h(‘althy  maintenatice  of  herself  and  child,  such  income  to 
1m‘  provided  out  of  i)uhlic  funds  or  by  means  of  a  system  of  insurama*. 
It  also  provides  for  the  free  attendance  of  a  doctor  or  certified  midwife. 
.Mtofrether,  the  convention  re<piires  for  women  atlecpiate  provisions  at 
the  most  crucial  time  of  their  lives,  the  maternity  period,  ineludini: 
periods  of  prejinancy,  confinement,  and  nursing. 

That  the  International  Labor  Organization  adopted  at  its  beginning 
such  provisions  as  part  of  an  effort  to  build  up  international  labor 
standards  is  significant.  This  is  the  one  type  of  labor  legislation  that 
obviously  can  apply  only  to  women.  It  is  designed  to  safeguard  not 
so  much  the  individual  woman  as  the  interests  of  the  race.  There  is 
grave  danger  that  women-  biologically  charged  with  child-hearing 
and  rearing-  who  through  force  of  circumstanees  must  also  assume 
hreadwinning  as  a  major  function  may  fail  to  take  proper  care  of 
themselves  and  their  children  during  the  childbirth  period,  through 
lack  of  knowledge  or  through  economic  stress.  If  the  law  is  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  woman  as  an  individual  worker, 
it  is  s(‘en  that  it  tends  to  guarantee  her  a  job  and  income. 

As  we  call  the  roster  of  the  Latin  American  (amntries  in  respect  to 
the  ratification  of  the  childbirth  convention,  we  see  Argentina,  Brazil, 
('bile,  Colombia,  C'uha,  Nicaragua,  and  Cruguay  already  in  line, 
while  Paraguay  has  taken  the  first  step,  having  recommended  ratifica¬ 
tion.  The  countries  on  this  list  which  have  enacted  special  legisla¬ 
tion  for  women  at  ehildhirth,  more  or  less  commensurate  with  the 
convention,  are  Brazil,  Chile,  Cruguay,  and  ('iiba,  which  has  been 
|)articularly  progressive  in  this  respect.  Argentina,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  had  a  law  with  some  of  the  convention’s  provisions, 
now  shows  “in  progress  or  pre|)aration ’’  legislation  that  will  bring  the 
standards  in  that  country  up  to  those  of  the  convention.  Though 
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Bolivia,  (’osta  Rica,  Kcuador,  Peru,  and  Panama  have  not  ratified 
the  convention  they  have  national  lejjislation  on  this  subject  some¬ 
what  below  the  convention  standards.  Mexico  has  not  ratified  the 
convention  as  yet  hut  its  Federal  Labor  Law,  adopted  in  1931,  con¬ 
tains  provisions  coverinji  every  woman  enjiagjed  in  wage-paid  employ¬ 
ment,  prohibiting  employment  for  8  days  before  and  one  month  after 
childbirth,  or  for  a  longer  time  in  case  of  incapacity  for  work  due  to 
sickness;  and  rerjuiring  that  a  woman’s  post  he  kept  open  and  that 
she  be  paid  full  wages  during  her  legal  absence  and  after  her  return 
allowed  two  half-hour  breaks  daily  during  the  whole  nursing  period. 
In  Venezuela  the  only  childbirth  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
pregnant  women  on  harmful  work  and  ref|uires  time  for  a  working 
mother  to  nurse  her  child. 

As  far  back  as  1923,  (luatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  made  an  international  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
women  during  the  maternity  period,  to  establish  com])ulsory  insurance 
or  provide  by  some  other  means  the  necessary  funds  for  granting 
benefits  for  four  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  childbirtb,  provided 
the  mother  abstains  from  any  work  that  might  injure  her  health. 
(lUatemala  and  El  Salvador  have  since  enacted  specific  laws  on  the 
subject,  the  legislation  of  the  former  conforming  more  or  less  to  the 
convention  on  the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  latter  country  covering 
women  in  commercial  undertakings  only. 

The  United  States,  which  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  only  in  1934,  has  a  constitutional  difficulty  not 
only  in  regard  to  ratification  of  the  conventions  but  in  passing  Federal 
labor  laws,  since  the  power  to  enact  labor  legislation  rests  almost 
entirely  with  the  States.  (\)nsideration  of  labor  laws  within  its 
borders,  therefore,  must  be  bandied  by  the  more  cumbersome  method 
of  analysis  of  such  action  by  the  individual  48  States  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories  as  well.  In  regard  to  legislation  for  the  maternity  period  the 
United  States  can  point  to  but  little  progress.  Only  six  States  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  such  legislation,  merely  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  immediately  before  and  after  childbirtb,  the 
prohibited  period  varying  considerably. 

NICHT  WOKK 

The  second  draft  convention  for  the  ])rotection  of  women  adopted 
at  the  1919  Washington  meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  stipulates  that  women  should  not  work  in  “industrial  under¬ 
takings”  at  night.  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention  the  term 
“night”  signifies  a  ])eriod  of  at  least  11  consecutive  hours,  including 
the  interval  between  10  p.  m.  and  T)  a.  m.  In  1934  this  convention 
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was  rovisod  to  allow  uiulor  certain  circuinstances  the  substitution  of 
the  period  from  11  p.  m.  to  b  a.  m.  for  the  10  j).  m.  to  5  a.  m.  stretch 
and  to  permit  in  countries  devoid  of  any  nisiht-work  lejiislation,  prior 
to  their  possible  adoption  of  the  convention,  a  prohibitive  stretch  of 
only  10  hours  instead  of  11  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years. 
The  1934  revision  specifies  further  that  the  convention  does  not  apjdy 
to  women  holdinj;  responsible  positions  of  management  who  are  not 
ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  work.  This  clause  was  inserted  to 
meet  the  o])position  to  the  whole  convention  of  a  grouj)  of  women 
employed  not  in  industry  hut  in  business  and  the  professions.  They 
feared  that  the  convention  which  was  designed  to  apply  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  or  wage-earning  woman  might  check  their  own  freedom. 

In  general  there  ai)pears  to  he  a  growing  ti’end,  in  o])inion  at  least, 
away  from  night  work  for  both  men  and  women  in  industries  that 
can  do  away  with  it,  in  view  of  the  increased  protluction  methods 
due  to  mechanization  and  the  serious  ])rohlems  of  unemployment 
that  have  confronted  practically  every  industrial  country  of  the 
world.  It  might  he  mentioned  in  ])assing  that  a  few  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  jmdiihited  night  em])loyment  of  men  as 
well  as  women  in  bakeries  or  macaroni  factories. 

In  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  night-work  convention,  we  must 
limit  our  consideration  to  the  original  convention,  since  the  1934  revi¬ 
sion  is  still  too  recent  for  the  necessary  action  to  have  been  taken. 
A  number  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  ratified  the  1919 
night-work  convention — Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  C'olomhia,  (’uha, 
Nicaragua,  I’ruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Of  these  the  first  five  have 
taken  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  ])ut  the  ])rovisions  into  effect, 
Argentina  having  had  such  legislation  for  a  decade.  Though  I’ruguay 
has  legislation  prohibiting  women’s  employment  at  night,  this  is  not 
on  a  par  with  the  convention.  Various  regulations  forbidding  night 
work  for  women  in  some  way  are  also  found  otj  the  statute  hooks  of 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Peru.  Paraguay  has  taken 
an  initial  step,  having  recommended  the  convention  for  ratification. 
The  various  national  laws  on  this  subject  have  certain  differences  in 
regard  to  the  ]>rohihited  ])eriod  of  work  and  .specify  certain  e.xemp- 
tions  as  to  occu])ations. 

Mention  must  also  he  made  of  a  multilateral  agreement,  made  in 
1923,  among  the  five  (Vntral  American  countries  -  (luatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  (\)sta  Rica— by  which  they 
banned  night  work  for  women  between  7  p.  m.  and  r>  a.  m.  with  .some 
exemptions.  Several  of  these  countries  have  ])assed  legislation  on 
this  subject  changing  the  time  somewhat. 

In  the  I’nited  States  only  lb  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  night  work  for  women  in  certain  industries  and 
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occu])ations;  those  vary  somewhat  from  State  to  State.  The  most 
usual  period  durin"  which  nijrht  work  is  forbidden  is  from  10  p.  m. 
to  6.  a.  m.  Two  other  States  limit  ni"ht  work  for  women  to  S  hours 
a  nig:ht. 


OCCUPATIONS  PUOHIBITKD  OU  UEGUL.\TED  FOK  WOMEN 

Another  type  of  lefrislation  jirohihits  or  reirulates  the  employment 
of  women  in  certain  oeeupations  heeause  such  performances  are 
considered  danfierous,  unhealthful,  or  heavy  work  for  women  or 
in  some  instances  are  thoufrht  to  involve  moral  danjjers.  Authorities 
have  found  some  occupational  diseases  to  he  more  danfierous  to 
women  than  to  men. 

On  two  occasions  the  International  Labor  Conference  took  decisions 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  occupational  poison  in  the  case  of 
women.  In  1019  the  decision  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  draft  convention,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  in  certain  iirocesses  where  they  would  he  e.xposed  to  lead 
lioisonino;,  and  to  rejiuhite  the  conditions  of  labor  on  all  processes 
involvinjr  the  use  of  lead  compounds.  In  1921  a  clause  was  included 
in  the  convention  which  rcfiulates  the  use  of  white  lead  by  all  per¬ 
sons,  prohihitinf;  the  employment  of  women  and  children  at  industrial 
painting  inv'olvinjr  the  use  of  white  lead,  sulphate  of  lead,  or  other 
products  containiii};  these  pifiments.  To  date  CMiile  has  ratified  this 
convention  and  passed  the  necessary  le<rislation ;  Cuba  has  ratified  the 
convention  and  has  legislation  in  “profjress  or  preparation”;  Nica- 
raf;ua,  ('olomhia,  Crufjuay,  and  Venezuela  have  ratified  the  con¬ 
vention;  and  Arjjentina  has  recommended  the  convention  for  rati¬ 
fication,  and  ])rior  to  this  step,  had  enacted  some  lejjal  regulations 
concerning  the  handling  of  lead  and  lead  compounds  by  women. 
Moreover,  Brazil,  Kcuador,  and  Bolivia,  though  not  having  taken  any 
action  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  convention,  can  point  to  national  legisla¬ 
tion  protecting  women  and  children  against  this  form  of  poisoning. 

In  the  United  States  only  two  States — Pennsylvania  and  Xew 
Jersey — have  special  legislation  |)rohihiting  women’s  em|)lovment  in 
handling  lead  and  lead  com|)ounds.  Use  of  lead  by  women  may 
he  somewhat  further  controlled  in  si.x  States  which  have  hoards 
s|)ecifically  empowered  to  regulate  the  working  (‘onditions  of  women. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  States  have  regulations  covering  both 
men  and  women  workers  alike  aimed  at  controlling  the  hazard  of 
lead  poisoning. 

One  of  the  oldest  provisions  of  labor  legislation  is  that  forbidding 
women  to  work  in  mines,  (’omplete  prohibition  of  women’s  em|)loy- 
ment  underground  in  mines  is  fouml  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uhile,  Uuha, 
Kcuador,  Mexico,  Xicaragua,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Peru  bans 
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women  from  workiii<r  on  llie  surface  as  well  as  underground  in  mines. 
In  Bolivia  and  (iiiatemala  underfrround  work  is  forbidden  by  law  for 
women  under  a<re.  In  tbe  I'nited  States  mining  as  an  oceupsition 
for  women  is  forbidden  by  tbe  laws  of  17  States  in  all. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  work  imderfrround  is  in  some  cases 
indirectly  rejiulated  by  lejjislation  which  prohibits  women  from 
enfiafrinj;  in  arduous  operations  in  jreneral.  In  countries  and  States 
that  do  not  have  laws  preventiii};  women’s  employment  in  mines, 
eustom  and  tradition  are  a|)t  to  have  ruled  out  their  employment  in 
this  capacity. 

In  re<;ard  to  other  work  considered  detrimental  to  women  some 
typical  illustrations  of  national  laws  alonjr  this  line  will  suflice.  In 
Me.xico,  for  e.xample,  re<;ubitions  have  been  promulpited  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tbe  Federal  Labor  Act  restrictinji  or  prohibiting  the 
eni|)loyment  of  women  in  certiiin  occupations  considered  dangerous, 
as  in  establishments  using  unguarded  machinery,  in  underground  or 
underwater  industries,  and  in  specified  harmful  occupations  including 
those  involving  contact  with  noxious  chemicals;  and  restricting 
women’s  employment  in  some  other  ways — in  tbe  carrying  of  loads, 
for  example. 

Tbe  recent  »lecree-law  adopted  by  ('uba  prohibits  women’s 
employment  in  hazardous  occupations,  specifically  listing  certain 
occupations  such  as  handling  poisonous  chemicals,  manufacturing 
li(|uor.  lifting  heavy  weights,  greasing  or  cleaning  machinery,  and 
working  underground.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  illness  proved  to  be  the  result  of  prohibited  work  tbe  em¬ 
ployer  is  responsible  and  shall  pay  oO  per  cent  of  the  indemnity  in 
addition  to  insurance. 

Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  for  example,  have 
legislation  |)rohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in  dangerous  and 
unhealthfid  occu|)ations  and  empowering  competent  authorities  to 
make  necessary  regulations.  ('Idle  has  a  law  with  a  general  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  employment  of  women  on  work  exceeding  their 
strength.  Panama  has  forbidden  their  employment  in  occupations 
unsuitable  to  their  sex. 

In  tbe  I’nited  States,  tbe  situation  varies  considerably  from  State 
to  State  in  tbe  2(»  which  have  prohibitory  or  regulatory  laws  regard¬ 
ing  tbe  employment  of  women  in  any  sp<'cilic  oc<-upation.  There  are 
six  States  with  a  blanket  protection  of  em|)loym(‘nt  of  wonu'ii  under 
detrimental  conditions.  In  five  States  women  in  some  or  all  occupa¬ 
tions  are  not  allowed  to  [lerform  tasks  that  involve  the  lifting  or  carry¬ 
ing  of  heavy  weights.  Regulations  regarding  the  work  of  women  in 
core  rooms  have  been  set  up  by  five  States. 
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In  a  few  of  the  United  States  and  in  several  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  certain  occupations  are  forbidden  to  women  on  the  de¬ 
batable  issue  of  heinji  morally  detrimental  or  dangerous  to  women. 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

Modern  civilization  has  tended  more  and  more  to  write  into  labor 
laws  and  codes,  both  national  and  international,  provisions  limiting; 
hours  of  work  and  settiiijr  up  a  system  of  minimum-wa^e  rates  to 
jjrevent  workei-s  from  hein^;  unduly  exploited  in  a  competitive, 
capitalistic  society,  that  is,  to  prevent  their  beinp:  worked  for  over¬ 
long  houi's  and  at  starvation  wages.  The  International  Labor 
Organization  conventions  on  these  two  subjects  apply  to  both  men 
and  women  as  do  the  laws  enacted  by  practically  all  of  the  countries 
under  consideration  except  the  United  States,  and  even  this  country 
in  its  emergency  NRA  •  |)rogram  has  developed  hour  and  wage  legis¬ 
lation  covering  both  sexes. 

The  limitation  of  hours  of  work  or  the  shorter  work  day  and  week, 
with  a  re(|uired  rest  day,  is  especially  beneficial  to  women  in  view  of  the 
many  who  carry  the  additional  job  of  home  maker  or  mother  or  both. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  an  historical  study  of  hour  laws 
shows  that  in  many  countries  regulations  of  working  hours  for  wo¬ 
men  and  young  pei*sons  to  safeguard  their  interests  on  a  humani¬ 
tarian  basis  has  proved  an  entering  wedge  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  for  all  workers. 

There  are  three  International  Labor  Organization  conventions 
dealing  with  hours  and  applying  to  workers  of  all  ages  and  both 
se.xes  in  industrial  undertakings.  The  1919  convention  restricting 
hours  of  work  in  industry  to  8  a  day  and  48  in  the  week  has  been 
ratified  by  Argentina,  (’bile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Uruguay, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Paraguay  and  Brazil  having  recom¬ 
mended  the  convention  for  adoption.  The  8-hour  day  and  48-hour 
week  for  industrial  workers  have  been  established  by  national  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  fii^st  four  countries  on  this  list  and  in  Brazil  (where  (iO 
horn’s  a  week  is  permitted  by  agreement  between  employer  and  work- 
el’s).  The  hour  law  in  ('olomhia  passed  in  1934  contains  a  |)rovision 
to  kee|)  the  reform  in  bom’s  from  being  accompanied  by  reduction  in 
wages.  Uruguay  limits  the  work  day  to  8  hours  and  recpiires  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven,  and  Mexico  has  a  similar  law.  Ecuador  reipiires  for 
all  employees  an  8-hour  day  and  a  (i-day  week  of  48  hours,  and 

>  On  .Miiy  27,  ItfW.  Iho  Sii|irenie  (’oiirl  ron<lt*re<l  n  ilwision  holilint;  iinconstitiilioiml  the  «xle-inakinR 
|iri>vi.si(ins  of  the  N'litioniil  Recovery  Art,  on  the  Rroiinds  that  ('onitress  liad  exreetle<l  its  authority  in  deie- 
Ratini;  to  the  l‘resident  iinliinited  lamer  to  reRiiiate  Inisine.ss  and  industry  and  that  neither  the  President 
nor  (’oiiRress  has  power  to  reRiilate  waijes  and  lioiirs  of  lalair  in  intrastate  transactions. 
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(luateinala  has  such  Icj'islation  for  wa^c-carnin"  and  salaried  cin- 
|)loyccs.  K1  Salvador  has  estahlishcd  an  S-hour  day  for  all  employees, 
and  (\)sta  Kiea  has  an  S-hour  day  for  industrial  employees.  The  law 
in  Peru  specifies  an  S-hour  day  for  men  and  women  and  limits  the 
weekly  houis  of  women  to  45.  Theconstitution  of  Honduras  makes  the 
S-hour  day  and  the  (i-day  week  compulsory.  Venezuela  has  fi.xed 
the  horn’s  of  work  for  both  sexes  in  industry  at  9  a  day,  and  in  public 
undertakinjrs  at  S)*  a  day. 

The  international  convention  stipulating  an  S-hour  day  and  48-hour 
week  for  employees  in  commerce  and  offices,  adopted  in  1930,  has  to 
<late  been  ratified  by  only  Nicarairna,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  and 
recommended  by  Chile,  hut  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
have  national  legislation  limiting  the  work  day  of  commercial  and 
office  workei’s  to  S  fiours.  In  K1  Salvador  women  commercial  em¬ 
ployees  have  a  7-hour  day. 

The  regulations  for  a  weekly  rest  have  evolved  in  the  same  way  as 
those  on  hours  of  work,  l)eing  a|)piied  originally  to  women  and  children, 
hut  having  now  in  the  great  majority  of  countries  been  extended  to 
workers  of  both  sexes.  In  1921  the  International  l^ahor  Conference 
ado|)ted  the  convention  providing  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  all 
workers  in  industry  and  a  recommendation  that  a  similar  regulation 
cover  commercial  undertakings.  In  f.(atin  America  since  1928  the 
legislation  on  this  subject  has  t)een  steadily  im|)roved  and  extended 
so  as  to  facilitate  its  application  over  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  The 
Laitin  American  countries  are  now  tending  to  establish  the  weekly 
rest  along  the  lines  |)racticed  for  years  in  many  Euroi)ean  countries 
f)y  making  it  f)egin  at  mid-day  on  Saturday. 

in  general.  State  hour  legislation  in  the  United  States  a|)|)lies  to 
women  or  minoi's.  However,  many  States  have  enacted  hour  laws 
to  cover  men  in  certain  more  or  less  hazardous  or  unhealthful  oceupa- 
tions,  in  |)uhlic  works,  or  in  operations  where  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  general  ])ublic  is  concerned,  as  in  transportation,  for  example. 
Analysis  of  the  State  hour  laws  for  women  shows  a  wide  range  in  the 
work  day  and  week  and  great  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  43  States 
that  have  enacted  such  laws.  Only  eight  of  these  States,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  (’olumbia,  and  l*uert()  Rico  have  working  horn’s  as  short  as  S  a 
day  and  4S  a  week  in  some  industries  and  occupations,  one  of  these, 
Oregon,  having  recently  estafdished  a  44-hour  week  for  women  in 
needlecraft  and  in  laundries  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments. 
It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  New  York,  the  largest  industrial 
State  in  the  country,  is  among  those  with  the  S-hour  day  and  4S-hour 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  19  States  permit  a  day  of  10  hours  or  more, 
some  of  these  allowing  00  hours  a  week  or  specifying  no  weekly  limit. 
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One  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  reciuired  by  law  in  15  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  two  of  these  one  shorter  work  day  in  addition 
to  the  day  of  rest  is  a  specific  requirement. 

The  industries  and  occupations  included  in  the  State  laws  vary 
"reatly.  Factories  and  stores  are  generally  covered,  and  to  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  extent  laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  places  of  amusement, 
telephone  e.xchanges,  and  telegraph,  express  and  transportation 
offices.  In  some  States  women  in  some  or  all  clerical  positions  are 
included. 

In  addition  to  State  hour  legislation  many  industrial  undertakings 
were  covered  by  the  hour  |)rovisions  of  the  NRA  codes,  which  were 
put  into  force  temporarily  as  a  result  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  passed  by  the  ('ongress  of  the  United  States  in  dune  1933. 

For  the  first  time  factory  operatives  of  both  se.xes  all  over  the 
country  as  well  as  men  and  women  in  a  number  of  other  occupations 
were  legally  safeguarded  as  to  ma.ximum  working  hours.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  codes  established  the  40-hour  week  in  the  industrial 
field  covered  by  the  NRA  and  specified  or  strongly  implied  the  8-hour 
day  as  basic.  The  codes  for  a  few  industries  set  up  an  even  shorter 
work  week;  some  of  these  are  large  woman-employing  industries 
that  formerly  were  characterized  by  had  sweatshop  practices  in  many 
plants  in  the  industry. 

ANNUAL  HOLIDAY  WITH  PAY 

As  a  relief  from  the  daily  grind  of  a  job  eveiA"  worker  needs  an 
annual  vacation,  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  a  holiday 
with  pay  should  he  reipiired  for  iiulustrial  as  well  as  salaried  employees. 
In  the  United  States  laws  providing  such  benefit  for  wage  earners  in 
industry  are  non-existent.  Federal  (lovernment  employees,  however, 
are  granted  by  law  15  days  of  annual  leave  with  pay,  while  for  State 
employees  the  situation  varies  from  State  to  State,  a  paid  vacation 
being  legally  |)rovided  in  some  States,  while  in  others  it  is  merely 
customary.  A  number  of  Latin  American  countries,  notably  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  (diile,  Colombia,  Me.xico,  and  Uruguay,  have  enacted 
legislation  reipiiring  an  annual  holiday  with  pay  for  some  or  all  work¬ 
ers,  manual  as  well  as  white  collar  workei’s  in  most  cases. 

WAUKS 

The  development  of  the  machine  age  for  industrial  production  has 
brought  in  its  train  during  recent  decades  an  increasing  need  of  paid 
employment  for  women  and  a  decided  tendency  among  unsi-rupulous 
employers  to  pay  them  less  than  a  living  wage.  Women  who  have 
been  forced  in  growing  numbers  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
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and  in  many  rases  for  dependents  as  well  have  sutfered  from  the 
theory  that  they  work  for  “pin  money”  and  have  been  victimized  hy 
the  donhle  wajje  standard  which  enconrajres  the  payment  of  lower 
wafjes  to  women  than  men  for  similar  work.  Because  women  have  a 
less  secure  foothold  in  industry,  because  they  are  so  often  assi^jned  to 
unskilled  jobs,  and  because  they  are  much  less  extensively  organized, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  combat  such  injustices.  The  need  to  set 
hy  law  a  bottom  level  below  which  their  wages  can  not  fall  has  always 
been  urgent. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  world,  we 
find  not  only  that  women’s  need  of  it  has  been  greater,  hut  that  the 
benefits  to  women  from  these  laws  have  also  been  greater  than  for 
men  where  both  sexes  have  been  include<l  in  the  legislation. 

However,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  this  t\pe  of 
legislation  should  apply  to  men  and  women  alike.  In  general,  a 
greater  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  minimum  wage  mov'ement  in 
a  number  of  countries  as  a  result  of  the  depression,  which  greatly 
curtailed  the  demand  for  workers,  increased  unemployment,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  veritable  toboggan  slide  in  wage  rates  and  standards  of 
living.  Before  the  depression,  however,  in  1928,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  took  a  definite  stand  by  adopting  a  convention 
|)roviding  that  wage-fi.\ing  machinery  he  created  in  unorganized  and 
underpaid  trades.  In  addition,  a  recommendation  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  ratifying  countries  to  the  principles  of  a  living  wage 
for  all  workers  and  e<iual  pay  for  etpial  w'ork  for  women  as  compared 
with  men.  Other  ways  of  safeguarding  women’s  interests  were  recom¬ 
mended,  including  woman  representation  on  wage  boards. 

What  steps  have  the  Latin  American  nations  taken  in  respect  to 
this  convention  and  what  national  laws  have  they  enacted  along  these 
lines?  Chile  has  not  only  ratified  it  but  passed,  as  early  as  1924, 
legislation  requiring  a  minimum  wage  for  all  industries  to  be  fixed  by 
wage  committees  consisting  of  employers  and  workers  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry.  Mexico  has  ratified  the  convention,  and  the 
Federal  Labor  Act  of  1931  includes  provisions  for  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  waiges  for  men  and  women  and  eapiality  of  wages  between  the 
sexes.  C'olombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Urugimy  have  ratified  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  convention,  amd  rruguaiy  passed  a  law  in  1923  presenting 
a  minimum  waige  for  rurail  workers  and  in  1930  fixing  a  minimum  waige 
for  all  persons  employed  in  loauling  and  unioauling  ships,  which  appar¬ 
ently  woidd  not  affect  women  workers.  Cuba  hais  recommended  the 
convention  for  ratificaition  and  has  included  in  its  newly  aidopted 
decree-law  for  women  sex  eciuality  in  the  matter  of  wavges.  Though 
Braizil  has  taken  no  official  step  towavrd  ratification,  the  1934  Con¬ 
stitution  included  the  principle  of  “equal  pay  for  equal  work,”  also 
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einhodiod  in  an  art  adopted  in  1932.  In  IVru  the  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  law  shall  fix  the  ininiinuin  wafje  and  a  law  prescribing 
ininiinuin  wages  for  native  workers  has  been  passed.  Argentina  has  a 
ininiinuin  wage  law  for  home  work,  and  two  of  the  provinces  have 
enacted  ininiinuin  wage  laws  for  various  groups  of  workers.  The 
constitution  of  Ecuador  (1929)  provides  that  legislation  shall  be 
enacted  to  fix  a  ininiinuin  wage  in  accordance  with  the  average  cost 
of  living. 

In  the  United  States  the  ipiestion  of  ininiinuin  wage  legislation, 
which  for  some  years  prior  to  the  depression  had  been  lying  dormant 
in  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1923  declaring 
unconstitutional  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  in  the  District  of 
Cohimhia,  has  been  much  to  the  fore  during  recent  years.  Since  the 
matter  of  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  covering  men  has  always 
proved  even  more  of  a  stumbling  block,  they  have  not,  e.xcept  as 
minors,  been  included  under  State  minimum  wage  laws.  During  the 
first  half  of  1933  the  greatly  quickened  interest  in  minimum  wage 
legislation  as  a  remedy  to  the  serious  breakdown  in  wage  standards 
led  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  in  seven  States,  bringing  up  to  a 
total  of  10  the  number  of  States  with  minimum  wage  legislation  for 
women  or  minors  on  their  statute  books.  In  these  newly  recruited 
States  was  evolved  a  type  of  law  designed  to  meet  the  constitutional 
objection  from  the  viewpoint  of  women  and  minors  at  least. 

Then  in  June  1933  was  enacted  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
.\ct,  designed  to  encourage  trades  and  industries  to  formulate  codes 
of  fair  competition  and  agreements  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  transactions  in  or  affecting  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Also  the  Act  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  a 
limited  code  of  fair  competition  for  a  trade  or  industry  that  failed 
through  agreement  to  establish  satisfactory  standards  of  employment. 
The  Act  included  among  other  features  minimum  wage  provisions 
for  men  as  well  as  women.  The  temporary  and  emergency  nature  of 
this  measure  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of  men.  Analy¬ 
sis  has  proved  that  women,  always  a  ehea|)er  form  of  labor  than  men, 
are  the  ones  who  have  received  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  wage 
jirovisions  in  the  codes.  Some  of  the  codes  contain  a  clause  stipulating 
that  women  must  be  paid  the  same  as  men  when  doing  the  same  work. 

In  conjunction  with  the  NRA  program  the  State  minimum  wage 
legislation  has  continued  to  operate  in  various  ways,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  extend  the  State  laws,  in  order  to  underpin  the  desirable 
standards  built  up  under  the  NRA. 

INDUSTKIAL  HOME  WORK 

Somewhat  tied  up  with  the  minimum  wage  situation  is  that  of  in¬ 
dustrial  home  work,  which  for  years  has  been  found  as  part  of  the 
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factory  system  in  inany  countries  and  winch  lias  been  responsible  for 
considerable  exploitation  of  labor,  cbietly  women  workers,  in  the 
borne.  Not  a  great  deal  of  legislation  lias  been  enacted  as  yet  in  the 
Americas  to  prevent  this  evil.  Some  little  effort  lias  been  made  to 
establish  by  law  the  same  rates  for  home  workers  as  factory  workers. 
For  example,  a  provision  of  this  sort  was  made  by  Peru  as  far  back  as 
1918  for  women  doing  needlework  at  home.  The  Federal  Labor  Law 
of  Mexico  (1931)  provided  that  home  workers  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  factory  workers,  and  has  a  number  of  other  provisions  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  home  workers.  The  United  States  took  at  least  a 
step  in  this  direction  as  a  part  of  its  NRA  program.  Argentina  lias  a 
law  fixing  minimum  wage  rates  for  home  workers  of  both  sexes,  wbicb 
in  jiractice  affects  women  almost  exclusively.  Cuba  in  a  decree-law 
of  October  10,  1934,  has  some  regulations  on  home  work,  for  example, 
forbidding  women  who  are  employed  in  industrial  establishments  by 
day  from  taking  work  home  and  recpiiring  that  a  minimum  salary  for 
home  work  be  fixed  annually  by  a  special  commission,  composed  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  or  bis  representative,  a  representative  of  the 
home  workers’  unions,  and  a  representative  of  tbe  emjiloyers.  Other 
attempts  have  been  made  in  a  few  Latin  American  countries  to 
regulate  tbe  borne  work  system,  and  in  tbe  United  States  to  abolish 
or  prohibit  it  tbrougb  legislation  in  some  of  tbe  States  and  a  number 
of  NKA  codes. 

WORKMEX’s  COMPEXSATIOX 

Women  along  with  men  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  tbe  almost 
world-wide  movement  of  a  safety-first  program  to  protect  workers 
against  industrial  accidents  and  to  a  lesser  extent  against  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases,  and  as  a  second  and  essential  part  of  tbe  program  to 
compensate  workers  in  case  of  injury  incurred  as  a  result  of  their 
employment.  In  general  tbe  Americas  have  a  creditable  and  con¬ 
stantly  improving  record  along  these  lines. 

Tbe  International  Labor  Organization  liius  adopted  several  conven¬ 
tions  dealing  with  such  matters,  in  regard  to  tbe  ratification  of  wbicb 
Latin  America  can  make  a  fairly  good  report  to  date.  This,  however, 
by  no  means  reflects  tbe  national  legislation  of  this  type  that  these 
countries  as  a  whole  have  to  their  credit.  Almost  every  nation  has 
taken  some  legal  steps  in  regard  to  safety  measures  and  compensation 
for  workers.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  tbe  following  (piotation 
from  tbe  July  1934  issue  of  tbe  IntermitUmnl  Labor  Renew:  “Tbe 
legislation  of  tbe  Latin  American  countries  on  industrial  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases  has  been  extended  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  tbe  direction  of  increasing  tbe  employer’s  liability,  abolishing  tbe 
notion  of  negligence  on  tbe  worker’s  |)art  as  exonerating  tbe  em|)loyer 
from  bis  liability,  and  extending  tbe  idea  of  occupational  risk  to 
include  occupational  diseases.” 
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The  United  States  also  has  throujrh  the  individual  States  made 
great  ])rogress  in  workmen’s  compensation  legislation,  although  up  to 
the  present,  occupational  diseases  have  come  in  for  a  smaller  share  of 
legal  attention  than  have  industrial  accidents.  Forty-si.x  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  four  Territories  have  enacted  workmen’s 
compensation  laws,  but  only  12  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
3  Territories  compensate  for  certain  industrial  diseases  or  in  general 
for  all  such.  The  Federal  Government  also  has  passed  some  limited 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Because  of  the  many  different  and  com])licated  aspects  of  this  whole 
subject  it  is  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  go  into  more  detail. 
For  the  same  reason  no  discussion  can  be  included  of  the  many  laws 
and  regulations  that  individual  American  countries  and  States  have 
established  to  imi)rove  plant  sanitation  and  workroom  conditions,  and 
to  have  installed  types  of  ecjuipment  conducive  to  the  workei-s’  health, 
safety,  efficiency,  and  comfort.  In  some  instances  these  regulations 
pertain  specificall}’^  to  women  workers,  the  legal  efforts  taken  by  cer¬ 
tain  Governments  to  have  them  provided  with  seats  being  an  outstand¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  type. 

ADDITIONAL  MEASURES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Any  analysis  of  American  efforts  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of 
women  workers  leads  us  into  a  field  of  social  legislation  somewhat 
broader  than  that  dealing  with  actual  job  conditions,  or  what  we  have 
come  recently  to  label  in  the  United  States  as  a  program  for  social 
and  economic  security  for  the  rank  and  file  of  wage  earnei-s,  such  a 
jirogram  being  now  under  consideration  by  the  I’^nited  States  Congress. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  constitutions  or  labor  laws  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  contain  certain  general  principles  of  social  policy  in  the 
form  of  concrete  declarations. 

During  the  past  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  depression  and  its  con¬ 
comitant  problems  of  unemployment,  more  serious  attention  than 
ever  before  has  been  given  by  the  Governments  on  this  side  of  the 
world  to  job  assurance  and  unemployment  remedies.  Prior  to  1929 
unemployment  had  not  been  so  urgent  a  problem  in  the  Americas 
»is  in  certain  European  countries,  and  this  fact  accounts  largely  for 
the  failure  sooner  to  develop  measures  to  aid  the  unemployed.  How¬ 
ever,  some  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and 
the  I’^nited  States,  for  example,  have  had  public  employment  agencies 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  depression,  however,  has  (piickened 
efforts  to  improve  such  services  to  reorganize  and  extend  them  to 
meet  the  emergency  conditions  or  to  function  more  adequately  in  the 
future.  Also,  in  various  Latin  American  countries  and  in  the  L^nited 
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States  measures  fur  both  direet  relief  and  work  relief  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  have  been  developed. 

The  system  of  unemployment  insurance  has  made  a  hare  beginning 
in  the  New  World.  However,  as  far  hack  as  1917  Me.xieo  declared  in 
the  constitution  adopted  in  that  year  that  the  creation  of  relief  funds 
for  unemployment  was  a  matter  of  social  utility.  The  constitution 
of  Peru  promulgated  in  1933  states  that  a  system  to  provide  against  the 
economic  consecpiences  of  unemployment  will  he  established.  In  the 
United  States,  considerable  attention  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
given  to  this  (juestion.  So  far  only  five  States,  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  Utah,  New  Hampshire,  and  Washington,  have  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  such.  However,  provisions  for  national-wide 
coverage  of  wage  earners  in  certain  types  of  undertakings  by  a 
Federal-State  system  of  unemployment  reserve  funds  are  included  in 
the  whole  social  security  program  being  considered  by  the  Congress  at 
the  time  this  article  was  written. 

Two  other  types  of  insurarice  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  wage 
earners — sick  benefits  and  old-age  insurance  are  of  particular  value 
to  women  whose  wages  in  many  instanct's  are  too  low  to  permit  of 
saving  to  meet  the  e.xigencies  of  the  proverbial  “rainy  day.  ”  Though 
these  ty|)es  of  insurance  have  been  the  subject  of  conventions  adopted 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization  comparatively  little  legisla¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  has  been  enacted  as  yet  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Chile  has  a  ])articularly  good  record  in  these  respects,for  not 
only  has  it  ratified  the  conventions  on  sickness  insurance  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  workers  and  recommended  for  ratification  the  old- 
age  convention,  hut  it  has  also  enacted  creditable  legislation  on  both 
subjects.  In  the  matter  of  old-age  insurance  Uruguay  also  deserves 
special  mention;  recently  the  (lovernment  unified  under  one  organiza¬ 
tion  the  existing  systems,  which  included  the  general  plan  covering 
all  employees  and  the  contributory  systems  for  special  classes.  In 
Ai^entina  an  act  was  recently  passed  recpiiring  remuneration  to  com¬ 
mercial  em|)loyees  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  or  death.  Mexico 
in  its  constitution  endorsed  the  principle  of  insurance  for  sickness 
among  other  desirable  insurance  plans.  The  draft  labor  code  now 
being  considered  in  Peru  includes  a  general  scheme  of  insurance 
against  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  and  death.  The  Brazilian  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  invalidity,  old-age,  and  survivors’  insurance  is 
being  extended  to  cover  particular  groups  of  workers. 

The  United  States  has  to  its  credit  no  sick  insurance  legi.slation 
despite  certain  efforts  to  get  State  and  Federal  action  on  the  subject, 
but  almost  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  passed  an  old  age  |)ension 
law,  and  a  nation-wide  system  based  on  Federal-State  action  was 
considered  by  the  74th  Congress. 
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Haur  reference  can  he  made  to  another  social  trend — lejiislative 
efforts  to  jarovide  better  housing  for  the  workinj;  classes,  a  develoj)- 
nient  naturally  of  ])arainonnt  importance  to  the  wa{;e-earnin{j  woman 
who  is  so  often  a  hojue  maker  and  vitally  concerned  with  pro])er 
liousinj;  for  her  family.  In  Latin  America,  Argentina  and  Chile,  for 
example,  some  years  ago,  and  Mexico  in  1934,  started  projects  to 
])rovide  better  and  cheaper  homes  for  workers.  The  United  States 
recently  instituted  as  part  of  its  recovery  program  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration,  a  project  of  considerable  magnitude  including 
efforts  to  ])rovide  inexpensive  and  adequate  homes  lor  at  least  some 
of  the  low-wage  groui)s. 

A  controversial  question  that  has  been  much  to  the  fore  during  the 
dej)ression — the  discrimination  against  or  dismissal  of  married 
women  workers — has  given  a  feeling  of  insecurity  to  many  married 
women  in  some  countries.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Cuba’s 
decree-law  for  women  ])rohihits  emi)loyers  from  dismissing  their 
women  employees  upon  marriage. 

This  brief  resume  of  labor  legislation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
serves  to  show  very  definitely  that  wage-earning  women  in  the 
Americas,  des])ite  the  vairious  problems  constantly  confronting  them, 
can  take  heart  in  view  of  the  many  and  varied  attempts  of  their 
(lovernments  in  the  past  to  render  them  assistance,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  movements,  ever  widening  in  scope,  to  provide  for  both  women 
and  men  workers  a  more  helpful  and  extensive  program  in  the  future. 
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THE  SEVENTH 

PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 


THK  Seventh  Pan  Ameriean  Seientifie  Confiress  will  he  held  in 
the  eapitnl  of  Mexico,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Cioverninent,  from 
Septeinher  7  to  17, 1935.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  this  period  includes  the 
Mexican  national  holiday,  Septeinher  15,  in  the  commemoration  of 
which  the  delegates  are  invited  to  join  at  the  National  Palace.  The 
work  of  the  conjrress  has  been  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Physics  and  mat  hematics. 

II.  Geology. 

III.  Engineering. 

IV'.  Industrial  chemistry. 

V.  .Vgricultnral  sciences. 

\'l.  Biological  sciences. 

VII.  Medical  sciences. 

VIII.  Hygiene. 

IX.  Anthropological  and  historical  sciences. 

X.  Economic  and  social  sciences. 

XI.  Educational  sciences. 

XII.  Bibliography. 

XIII.  hiflian  life. 

XIV.  .Inri<lical  sciences. 

The  Organizing  ('ommittee  appointed  hv  the  Dejiartment  of 
Public  Kducation  is  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Pedro  C.  Sanchez. 

Vice-Chairman:  Eduardo  Suan*z. 

(ieneral  Secretary:  Luis  Sanchez  Pontdn. 

AssiHtanl  Secretary:  Ilf'ctor  Perez  Martinez. 

“  “  Emilio  Schulz. 

SKCTION  I.  PHYSICS  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  .loaipiln  Gallo. 

Memtnr:  .los*'  Arteaga. 

“  .Mfredo  Banos. 


SKI’TION  11.  OKOl.OOV 


Chairman:  .Manuel  Santillaii. 
Memlnr:  Ilermidn  I..arios. 

“  Gmiaro  Gonzalez. 


SECmoX  111.  KNOlNKKltlN’U 


Chairman:  Ignacio  Avilez. 

Memfter:  Guillermo  Aguilar  .\lvarez. 

“  Toimis  Barrera. 
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SKCTION  IV.  IXOrsTHIAl.  CHEMISTRY 

Chairman:  Fcrnaiulo  Orozco. 

Membi'r:  Cliiillcrino  (J.  Colin. 

“  Ruinon  Dominitucz. 

SECTION  V.  AGRICCLTCR.AL  SCIENCES 

Chairman:  Fernando  Romero  Quintana. 

Membi-r:  Marcelino  Murrieta. 

“  .\rnulfo  Laiidaverde. 

SECTION  VI.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Chairman:  l.saac  Ochoterena. 

Member:  Enriciue  Beltrdu. 

“  .\ntonio  .\ucona. 

SECTION  VII.  MEDICAL  .SCIENCES 

Chairman:  Fernando  Ocaranza. 

Member:  Everardo  Lauda. 

“  Gustavo  Baz. 


SECTION  Mil.  HYGIENE 

Chairman:  .\lfonso  Pruneda. 

.Member:  Manuel  Martinez  Baez. 

“  Salvador  Bermudez. 


SECTION  IX.  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  AND  HI.STORICAL  SCIENCE  5 


Chairman: 

Member: 


('hairman: 

.Member: 


( 'hairman: 
.Member: 


( 'hairman: 
.Member: 


Chairman: 

.Member: 

H 


.Mfonso  Toro. 

Mauiiel  Gamio. 

•Mfonso  Teja  Zalire. 

Luis  Chavez  Orozco. 

SECTION  X.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCES 

Octavio  Medellin  t)stos. 

Mario  Sousa. 

Manuel  R.  Palacios. 

SECTION  XI.  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCES 

Pedro  de  -Mha. 

.Ilian  B.  Salazar. 

Elena  Torres. 

SECTION  XII.  RIHLIOGRAPHY 

Rafael  .Aguilar  y  Santillan. 

Enriciue  Fernandez  Is'clesma. 

.lose'  de  .1.  Nuftez  y  nomfngiiez. 

SECTION  XIII.  INDIAN  LIFE 

(ieiiaro  V.  Vaz(|uez. 

Palilo  Gonzalez  (’asanova. 

Mariano  Silva  y  Aceves. 
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SKCTION  XIV.  Jl’KIOH'AL  SflENCKS 

Chnirmnn:  Liiiw  (Jarrido. 

.Member:  .lose  L<)|hv,  Lira. 

“  Franco  Carrefio. 

The  address  of  tlie  Orpiniziii^  Coimnittee  is:  ('oinisidn  Orpuiiza- 
dora  del  Septinio  Congreso  Cientifico  Ainerioano,  Seeretaria  de 
Edueacidn  Publica,  Mexico  City,  Me.xieo. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  will  be: 

(rt).-  The  official  delegates  of  the  countries  represented. 

(h). — The  representatives  of  the  universities,  institutions,  societies 
and  scientific  corporations  of  the  American  countries. 

(c). — The  citizens  of  the  countries  iiarticipating  in  the  Congress 
and  the  foreigners  residing  in  those  countries  who  may  be  specially 
invited  by  the  Organizing  C\)mmittee. 

(f/). — The  representatives  of  scientific  societies  or  individuals  of 
other  continents  who  are  specially  invited  or  wish  to  attend  the 
(\)ngress  and  who  have  a  title  or  diploma  granted  by  an  university, 
or  who  are  in  any  way  distinguished  in  the  opinion  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  or  who  show  an  interest  in  scientific  matters. 

Studies  prejiared  for  the  C'ongress  should  be  sent  to  the  (Jeneral 
Secretarx^  before  August  1,  193o,  with  a  resume  not  more  than  oOO 
words  in  length.  Autliors  not  able  to  send  their  studies  on  or  before 
that  date  should  send  to  the  Secretary  the  title  of  their  paper,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  resume,  within  the  time  limit  above  mentioned. 

The  official  languages  of  the  conference  will  tie  Spanish,  Krench, 
English  and  Portuguese. 

Most  of  the  meetings  of  the  C’ongress  will  he  held  in  the  beautiful 
Fine  Arts  Palace,  which  was  recently  completed.  The  program  of 
the  Congress,  which  includes  a  series  of  official  entertainments  and 
trips  to  |)laces  of  interest  near  Mexico  City,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Organizing  Committee.  It  is  as  follows: 

Sunilny,  September  8. 

5  |).  III. — IL'ceptiun  at  the  Ministry  of  ForciRii  Affairs. 

.Monday,  September  U. 

a.  in. —  PU'iiary  Session  in  the  Conforenoe  Hall  under  the  chairinanship  of 
the  Director  of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Institute  of  (leoKraphy  and 
History,  President  of  the  OrKani/.iiiK  Coiniuittee,  in  order  to 
orKani/.e  th(‘  S'ctions  into  which  the  CoiiKress  is  divideil. 

12  III. —  Inauguration  of  the  Congress  in  the  Fine  .Arts  Palace.  The 
Diplomatic  Corps  will  Ik*  invited  to  attend.  Welcome  liy  the 
(ieneral  S<>cretary  of  the  OritaniziiiK  Committet*.  Official 
o|M‘ninK  hy  the  Si'cretary  of  Public  Kdiication  representini;  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

4  p.  III. — Organization  of  the  Sections  by  their  Presidents,  at  the  places 
assign(‘<l  at  the  Plenary  Si'ssion. 
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Tuesday,  September  10. 

Section  meetings  morning  and  afternoon,  during  tiie  hours  indicated 
by  tile  respective  cliairmcn. 

Wednesday,  September  11. 

Section  meetings  morning  and  afternoon. 

Thursday,  September  12. 

9  a.  Ill. — Visit  to  San  Juan  Teotiliuacaii  in  motor  cars  under  tlic  direction 
of  one  of  the  Arcliaeological  ('ommi.ssion.  lamcheon  tendered  liy 
tlie  Secretary  of  Piililic  Education.  Return  to  Mexico  City  at 
2  p.  m 

4  p.  m. — Section  meetings. 

Friday,  September  13. 

Section  meetings  morning  and  afternoon  at  the  liours  indicated  by 
the  resjiective  chairmen. 

Saturday,  September  /.{. 

8  a.  Ill. — Visit  to  Cacaliiiamilpa  and  Cuernavaca.  Luncheon  tendered  by 

the  Secretary  of  National  Economy.  Return  to  Mexico  City  at  9 
p.  ni. 

Sunday,  September  to. 

Attendance  at  Hie  commemoration  of  tlie  national  holiday 
National  Palace  at  10  p.  m. 

Monday,  September  tO. 

Attendance  at  the  patriotic  ceremonies. 

Tuesday,  September  17. 

Plenary  Si'.ssion  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  .\ssi.stant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Education  in  the  hall  of  the  Pan  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geography  and  History.  Lecture  by  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  on  the  “Orogeny  of  the  Mexican  Republic  and  the 
Importance  of  the  Volcanic  Axis.”  Reports  rendered  by  the 
St'ction  chairmen.  Official  closing  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Education. 

2  p.  111. — Luncheon  at  Xochimilco  tendered  by  the  Chief  of  the  Federal 
DLstrict. 

9  p.  m. — Reception  at  the  .\lvaro  Obregdii  Civic  Center. 
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EARLY  PRESS  HISTORY  IN  CHILE 


By  Lola  Anderson 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Missouri 

The  appearance  of  the  Aurora  de  Chile,  Periodica  Ministerial  y 
Politico,  upon  the  streets  of  Santiago  on  February  13,  1812,  was  a 
niemorahlc  occasion.  The  joy  with  which  the  tiny  sheet  was  received 
“cannot  be  expressed  in  words,”  wrote  Fray  Melchor  Martinez, 
liistorian.  “Men  ran  through  the  streets  with  the  Aurora  in  their 
hands,  stoi)ping  wlioinever  they  met,  reading  and  rereading  its 
contents  and  promising  each  other  that  tlirough  this  means  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  illiteracy  in  which  until  that  time  they  had  lived  would  be 
broken  down,  replaced  by  culture  and  learning  which  would  transform 
C'hile  into  a  kingdom  of  wisdom.” 

Thus  was  greeted  the  birth  of  ('hilean  journali.sm,  a  tiny  hut  lusty 
infant,  destined  to  grow  to  goodly  stature  before  the  passing  of  a 
century,  in  spite  of  turmoil  and  internal  strife,  which  in  those  early 
years  threatened  to  tear  the  country  asunder.  Although  this  child 
of  Chilean  patriotism  frecpiently  suffered  from  growing  pains  and 
other  ailments  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  sometimes  the  spark  of  life 
dimmed  perceptibly,  it  survived  the  difficulties,  nourished  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  spirit  of  nationalism  and  independence. 

During  the  colonial  period,  Spain  had  not  favored  her  colonics’ 
having  printing  presses.  The  first  press  was  introduced  into  Chile  in 
177t),  at  which  time  several  Spanish  American  countries,  notably 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Argentina,  already  had  acquired 
presses  and  had  developed  periodical  journalism  to  some  degree. 

The  first  press  to  reach  C’hile  was  small  and  crude  and  was  used  only 
for  documental  and  ecclesiastical  printing.  The  University  of  Chile 
also  had  a  small  press  which  functioned  in  1800  and  1801,  but  even 
as  late  as  1803  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  of  Chile  to  send  to 
Buenos  Aires  to  have  printed  a  seven-page  pamphlet  entitled  Regla- 
mento  del  Ilospicio  de  Pobres  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santiago. 

Seven  years  passed,  and  on  September  18,  1810,  a  patriotic  govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up  with  Jose  Miguel  Carrera  at  its  head.  This  is  the 
date  which  Chileans  celebrate  as  their  Independence  Day,  but  in 
reality  there  followed  years  of  intense  struggle  before  that  independence 
was  made  secure. 

The  patriots  conceived  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  printing  press  for  use 
in  their  campaign  for  liberty.  Hence  it  was  in  this  same  year  that  the 
new  government  commissioned  Mateo  Arnaldo  Hoevel,  a  Swede  by 
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birth  but  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  had  only  recently  arrived 
in  Chile,  to  brino;  from  the  former  country  a  printing  press  and  a 
battery  of  cannon,  two  things  evidently  considered  essential  for  the 
successful  termination  of  the  revolution  which  had  begun  in  that  year. 

Iloevel  arrived  in  Valparaiso  on  the  United  States  frigate  Galloway 
on  November  24,  1811,  with  a  small  printing  press,  and  by  the  same 
ship  came  three  typographers,  Samuel  Burr  Johnston,  William  Bur- 
bidge,  and  Simon  Garrison,  all  United  States  citizens,  who  were  to 
operate  it. 

Tlie  new  press  was  set  uj)  in  a  room  of  the  old  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Felipe  in  Santijigo,  where  the  Municipal  Theater  now 
stands.  I'ather  Camilo  Henriquez,  a  native  of  Valdivia  and  a  valiant 
liatriot,  was  chosen  by  Carrera  as  editor  of  the  publication  which  was 
soon  to  be  founded.  One  Alonso  J.  Benitez  of  London  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter  and  translator  for  the  North  American  printers. 

The  first  Aurora  contained  an  announcement  that  it  was  printed 
“with  superior  pennission  on  the  press  of  the  supreme  government.” 
Its  contents  throughout  the  ofi  issues  were  varied,  but  at  all  times 
news  was  secondary.  Tbe  little  that  it  carried  was  from  foreign 
countries:  for  example,  accounts  of  the  coronation  of  the  negro  king 
of  Haiti  and  of  demands  for  favors  made  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
taken  from  foreign  newspapers.  A  translation  of  the  inaugural  address 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  printed  on  November  12,  1812.  Articles 
on  such  subjects  as  education,  healtb,  religion,  agriculture,  politics, 
patriotism,  and  liberty,  some  of  which  were  continued  from  one  week 
to  another,  reflected  national  thought  and  the  interests  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country.  Father  Henriquez  was  the  author  of  many  of  these 
articles.  Some  of  the  earlier  numbers  contained  poems. 

Figures  famous  in  Chilean  history  were  collaborators.  Among 
them  were  Agustin  Vial  Santelices,  Juan  Egana,  Ilipdlito  de  Villegas, 
Anselmo  de  la  Cruz,  Manuel  de  Salas,  and  Jose  Maria  Bazabuchiascua, 
and  also  the  illustrious  Guatemalan  Antonio  Jose  Irisarri,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Bernardo  de  Vera  y  Pintado,  and  the  Spaniard  Manuel  Fernandez 
Hortelano. 

The  Aurora  consisted  of  four  small  pages  numbered  consecutively 
by  volume,  two  columns  to  the  page,  with  “label”  captions  set  in  small 
type.  No  advertising  was  carried,  but  public  notices  were  run. 

All  three  North  American  typographers  served  until  the  twenty-first 
issue,  bearing  the  date  July  2,  1812,  but  their  names  were  omitted 
from  the  colophon  of  the  twenty-second.  In  the  twenty-third  the 
names  of  Johnston  and  Garrison  reappear.  During  this  interval, 
Burbidge  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  clash  with  the  police  when 
the  latter  interfered  with  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  being  held  by  a 
group  of  North  Americans  which  included  the  three  printers.  They 
were  taken  to  prison,  where  Burbidge  died.  Johnston  and  Garrison 
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were  released  after  fifteen  days  and  returned  to  work.  A  youn^ 
(’hilean,  Jose  Manuel  Gandarillas,  had  charge  of  the  printing  during 
their  absence. 

The  last  Aurora  was  dated  April  1,  1813,  and  for  almost  a  week 
thereafter  Chile  was  again  without  a  periodical.  Even  though  the 
life  of  this  first  sheet  was  short,  it  had  fulfilled  a  great  mission. 

Beginning  with  El  Afonitor  Araucano,  which  appeared  on  April  6, 
there  followed  a  succession  of  some  79  publications  during  the  next 
fourteen  years,  less  than  a  dozen  of  which  survived  more  than  a  half 
year.  These  were  all  published  in  Santiago,  most  of  them  being 
patriotic  organs.  The  same  printing  press  was  used  for  some  years 
and  with  its  limited  etpiipment  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  early 
periodicals  varied  but  little.  Neither  did  their  content  vary  greatly. 
The  idea  that  the  function  of  journalism  was  primarily  that  of  shaping 
public  opinion  through  dissemination  of  propaganda  held  sw’ay  until 
many  years  later,  and  the  small  amount  of  news,  chiefly  foreign, 
which  the  early  sheets  carried  hardly  justifies  their  classification  as 
newspapers;  hut  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  great  enterprises  which 
arise  from  small  beginnings,  the  importance  of  these  early  journalistic, 
efforts  cannot  he  iga  >retl. 

The  early  period  of  Chilean  journalism  has  been  placed  from  1812, 
the  date  of  the  first  Aurora, to  1827,  when  El  .\/crcurio, dean  of  Spanish 
American  newspapers,  was  founded  in  Valparaiso.  This  event  marked 
a  new  trend  in  national  journalism. 

El  Monitor  Araucano,  a  tri-weekly,  also  was  edited  by  Father  Camilo 
Henriquez,  whom  his  countrymen  call  “the  Father  of  Chilean  journal¬ 
ism.”  The  American  typographers  had  gradually  been  succeeded  by 
Chileans  whom  they  had  trained,  among  them  Jose  Camilo  Gallardo, 
a  royalist  sympathizer  who  later  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
royalist  press,  and  Eusebio  Molinare,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
colophon  of  many  succeeding  publications.  These  two  were  typogra¬ 
phers  for  the  paper,  which  was  published  until  September  13,  1814, 
its  existence  through  183  issues  having  been  extremely  precarious. 

La  Ilustracion  Araucana,  which  appeared  on  September  6,  1813, 
survived  only  its  second  issue.  It  had  but  a  single  column  to  the  page, 
and  the  patriotic  essays  with  which  it  was  filled  carried  no  captions. 
Near  the  time  of  the  last  appearance  of  El  Monitor  Araucano  there 
occurred  at  Kancagua  the  disaster  in  which  the  patriots  were  defeated 
and  Santiago  was  taken  over  by  the  royalists.  The  press  passed  into 
royalist  control,  and  there  was  little  activity,  for  the  country  was  going 
through  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  its  struggle  for 
independence. 

Iai  (iaceta  del  (lohierno  de  Chile,  an  eight-jiage  weekly,  came  out  on 
November  14  as  the  official  organ  of  the  royalists,  after  two  months 
during  which  Santiago  haul  been  without  a  jieriodical.  The  (Iaceta, 


printed  in  smaller  type  than  its  predecessors,  was  the  first  Chilean 
paper  to  carry  an  advertisement.  This  first  aviso,  really  a  public  notice 
rather  than  an  advertisement,  was  carried  February  2,  1815.  On 
September  7  in  the  same  year  an  advertisement  was  inserted  by  a 
father  seeking  more  pupils  for  his  children’s  teacher,  in  order  to  make  a 
class;  wdiile  another  on  October  5  announces  the  beginning  of  such  a 
class.  A  total  of  173  numbers  of  the  Gaceia  were  i)ublished.  This  was 
the  most  important  royalist  publication.  Gallardo  was  its  editor. 

May  25,  1815,  saw  the  first  appearance  of  El  Augnrio  o  Carlas 
QuiUotanas,  an  occasional  publication,  which  lasted  only  thro\igh  its 
twelfth  issue. 


FATHER  CAMILO  HE.N 
KIQUEZ  (17fi9-182S). 

As  editor  of  the  “Aurora  de 
Chile”,  which  was  first  is¬ 
sued  February  13,  1812, 
Father  Henriquez  is  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  founder  of 
Chilean  journalism. 


Then  two  years  elapsed  with  no  new  publications.  They  were  years 
of  strife  and  hardship,  especially  for  the  jiatriots.  In  181(),  however. 
General  Jose  de  San  Martin  crossed  the  Andes  into  Chile  to  aid  them. 
This  was  a  turning  ])oint  in  their  favor,  and  the  triumph  of  the  jiatriots 
at  Chacabuco  on  February  12,  1817,  and  the  capture  of  Santiago  two 
days  later  gave  renewed  impetus  to  journalism.  In  that  year  four  new 
periodicals,  all  organs  of  the  reorganized  patriotic  government,  began 
publication.  The  first  of  these,  which  apjieared  on  February  26,  was 
the  Gaceta  del  Supremo  Gobierno  de  Chile,  a  tri-weekly.  It  ceased  with 
the  sixteenth  number. 

The  Gaceta  de  Santiago  de  Chile,  a  weekly,  began  publication  on 
June  18.  It  carried  chiefly  official  decrees,  documents,  and  financial 
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reports,  with  some  foreign  news,  and  was  printed  by  Molinare  and 
Antonio  Xara.  The  first  volume  consisted  of  37  numbei-s,  after  which, 
beginning  May  2,  1818,  the  name  was  changed  to  (iaceta  Ministerial 
de  Chile.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  was  increased  from  four  pages 
to  eight,  hut  was  soon  reduced  to  four  again.  The  issue  of  August  8, 
1818,  contained  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Chile,  an 
organization  whose  objeet  was  to  promote  the  advancement  of  indus¬ 
tries,  the  establishment  of  patriotic  schools  and  schools  for  women,  and 
other  similar  activities.  Altogether,  387  numbers  of  this  paper  were 
published,  e.xtending  over  a  period  of  more  than  seven  years;  the  last 
was  that  of  October  19,  1824.  This  was  the  longest-lived  publication 
of  tbe  entire  14-year  period. 

Tbe  Semanario  de  Policia,  a  weekly  wbicb  came  out  on  September  3, 
1817,  contained  police  regulations  and  proclamations  b}'  Mateo 
Arnaldo  Hoevel,  who  had  become  iniendente  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  and  general  superintendent  of  police.  There  were  notices  of 
lost  and  found  articles,  of  robberies,  of  workers  and  artisans  needed  or 
wanting  work,  and  other  “useful”  announcements.  Proclamations 
jirohibited  cooking  or  playing  games  in  the  streets  of  Santiago,  washing 
clothes  in  the  Mapocho  River  whieh  runs  through  the  city,  and  selling 
certain  articles  under  the  plaza  arcades;  they  likewise  set  the  hours  for 
lighting  houses  from  G.30  to  12  p.  m.  in  winter  and  from  8  to  12  in 
summer.  A  reward  of  five  pesos  w'as  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
robber;  a  Negro  slave  and  a  house  were  offered  for  sale;  a  lottery  was 
announced ;  gifts  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  army  were  listed.  Only 
19  numbers  of  this  unique  sheet  were  published,  the  last  bearing  the 
date  of  May  20,  1818. 

The  fourth  and  last  publication  of  that  year  was  the  Amigo  de  la 
llustracion,  announced  as  a  tri-weekly,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  put  into  circulation  September  6,  three  days  after  the  first 
Semanario  de  Policia.  It  came  to  a  premature  end  with  its  second 
number,  wbicb  continued  a  flowery  essay  on  patriotism  begun  in 
the  first,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  author. 

On  February  12,  1818,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  triumph  of  the 
patriots  at  Chacabuco,  a  plebiscite  was  held  to  declare  the  nation 
free.  The  battle  of  Maipu,  which  actually  assured  Chile  of  her 
independence,  did  not  take  place,  however,  until  April  5.  Bernardo 
O’Higgins  became  head  of  the  patriotic  government  in  that  year, 
and  an  era  of  improvement  was  begun. 

Journalistic  enterprise  followed  new  trends,  for  during  the  year 
four  new  weekly  periodicals  were  started,  the  first  of  which  was 
probably  Clamor  de  la  Justicia  e  Idioma  de  la  Verdad.  The  three 
issued  now  available  carry  no  dates.  The  first  was  devoted  to  a 
dialogue  between  “Paulino”  and  “Rosa”,  brother  and  sister,  in 
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which  the  cause  of  American  liherty  is  “vindicated”  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  most  commonly  made  by  its  opposers.  The  second  contained 
another  dialogue,  on  La  Jmticia  en  Defenm  de  la  Verdad  (eJustice  in 
Defense  of  Truth)  between  “(Marideo”  and  “Rosa”  alluding  to  the 
previous  one. 

On  May  28,  El  Argon  de  Chile  first  came  from  the  press.  Its 
contents  were  chiefly  editorial,  but  it  contained  some  news  in  its 
eight  small  pages.  The  second  number  featured  a  “dialogue  between 
Ijove  and  Friendship.”  When  the  press  was  too  busy  this  sheet 
was  not  issued  and  publication  ceased  altogether  with  the  twenty- 
second  number,  in  which  the  editor  took  leave  of  his  readers  saying 
that  he  wanted  only  to  “open  the  way  for  other  writers.” 

El  Duende  de  Santiago,  which  was  first  published  on  June  22,  was 
continued  weekly  for  nearly  five  months,  ceasing  with  its  nineteenth 
issue. 

Beginning  on  Jvdy  3,  an  eight-page  sheet,  El  Sol,  was  circulated 
each  Friday  for  31  weeks.  The  first  article  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  appear  in  any  t'hilean  |)eriodical  was  contained  in  its  first 
issue.  Besides  three  news  stories,  it  carried  also  a  list  of  subscribers, 
numbering  four  (the  circulation  actually  was  l.'i,  since  the  Supreme 
(jovernment  took  twelve  copies).  It  was  announced  as  being  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  “the  happiness  of  ('Idle.”  The  second  issue  con¬ 
tinued  the  discoui’se  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  while  the  third 
featured  an  article  advocating  national  instruction  and  discussions 
of  politics  and  conditions  in  Russia.  Letters  supposedly  e.xchanged 
between  one  “Jos6  Miguel”  and  the  devil  introduced  the  feature 
story  element.  One  number  carried  consjiicuous  headlines  over 
stories  of  the  death  of  Murillo  the  bandit  and  the  evacuation  of 
Talcahuano  by  the  army. 

Only  three  numbers  w'ere  published  of  El  Chile.no,  a  weekly  founded 
in  July. 

The  following  year  brought  forth  only  two  successful  journalistic 
attempts,  the  more  important  of  which  was  El  Telegrajo,  iiublished 
75  times  beginning  on  May  4,  1819,  and  ending  on  May  2,  1820. 
Its  e.xpressed  purpose  was  “to  give  the  news  and  publish  public 
documents,  laws,  orders  and  decrees  .  .  .  essays  and  discourses  upon 
political  and  legislative  matters,  statistics  on  population,  resources, 
imports  and  exports,  production,  manufacture,  historic  discussions, 
and  information  on  art,  science,  biography,  customs,  literature,  and 
other  subjects.”  Correspondents  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  collaborated.  On  one  occasion  the  statement  was  made  that 
freedom  of  the  press  was  non-existent,  but  that  the  Senate  had  been 
legislating  upon  it  for  six  months.  Juan  (larcfa  del  Rio,  a  Colombian, 
was  editor. 
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Cartas  Pehuenches,  also  published  during;  1819,  eonsisted  of  a 
series  of  12  undated  letters  supposedly  exchanged  between  two 
Indians  native  to  Fire  Mapu,  the  one  a  resident  of  Santiago  and  the 
other  of  the  Pehuenche  cordilleras,  and  set  forth  the  idea  that 
“every  man  has  liberty  to  publish  his  ideas  and  to  examine  the 
objects  which  are  to  his  advantage.” 

In  1820  and  1821  the  C'hilean  Army  was  in  Peru  aiding  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  that  country.  El  Censor  de  la  Recolucion,  a  patriotic 
tri-monthly  first  appearing  on  April  20,  1820,  was  the  only  new 


THE  PRESS  ox  WHICH  THE 
“AL'KOKA  DE  riUEE”  WAS 
PRINTED. 

This  press,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Chile, 
is  now  preservetl  in  the  National 
Museum.  It  was  im|x>rte<l  from  the 
I’nited  States. 


publication  of  that  year.  It  carried  in  its  last  issue,  July  10,  a  long 
article  on  'Fhe  Present  State  of  the  lierolutlon,  another  on  The  Liberative 
Expedition  to  Peru,  and  news  that  the  army  had  left  for  Valparaiso 
on  its  way  to  Peru.  One  number  recounts  the  death  of  King  George 
III  of  England,  a  revolution  in  Spain,  and  a  murder  committed  in 
Santiago  with  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  criminal.  The  editor 
solicited  the  collaboration  of  “enlightened  men”  and  declared  in 
the  first  issue  that  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  aid  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty. 
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Three  weekly  periodicals  began  publication  in  1821.  The  first, 
Misceldnea  Chllena,  on  February  15,  became  defunct  after  its  four¬ 
teenth  issue.  One  number  of  Kl  Indepemliente  was  published,  on 
May  21,  containing  a  letter  addressed  .1/  Exmo.  Sr.  Supremo  Director 
(le  Chile  from  Kl  Independiente  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  need  of  laws  to  govern  the  people  for  their  well  being.  This 
must  have  made  an  impression,  for  letters  answering  El  Independiente 
were  printed  in  other  papers.  The  third,  Coleccion  de  Noticias 
Docvmentadas  por  Dirersos  Papeles  Publicos  que  Dan  nna  Idea  del 
Actual  Estado  Politico  de  Europa  y  America  y  de  la  Injluencia  Resulta 
de  lox  Suceftos  en  Favor  de  la  Libertad,  which  is  best  described  by  its 
title,  began  publication  on  September  11  and  ceased  with  its  eighth 
nundier,  October  26. 

During  these  years  O’Higgins  had  instituted  various  reforms,  such 
as  the  reopening  of  the  national  library,  which  had  been  closed  during 
the  revolution,  the  exempting  of  books,  jiamphlets  and  periodicals 
from  taxation,  and  the  publication  of  various  periodicals.  Most  of 
the  latter  were  edited  by  eminent  writers  like  Irisarri  and  Oarcia 
»lel  Kio.  The  first  daily  mail  was  established  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago,  at  that  time  a  “distance”  of  two  weeks  apart  by 
o.xcart. 

The  year  1822,  in  which  the  United  States  recognized  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Chile,  brought  forth  three  new  papers,  all  of  which  died 
prematurely.  El  Cosrnopolita,  published  weekly  from  July  18  for 
16  weeks,  gave  most  of  its  space  to  discussing  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  November  25  it  carried  a  description  of  a 
“frightful  earthquake”,  which  was  said  to  be  the  worst  since  that 
in  1730.  Santiago  was  reported  to  be  in  ruins  and  Valparaiso  much 
damaged. 

El  Alercurio  de  Chile,  25  monthly  issues  of  which  were  published, 
was  edited  by  Father  Ilenriquez.  This  was  an  attempt  at  a  literar\' 
review.  Its  contents  included  articles  of  historical,  scientific, 
economic,  and  literarj'  character,  and  a  little  foreign  news. 

El  Obxenador  de  Chile,  first  published  August  20,  contained  letters 
to  the  editor,  news  from  foreign  countries,  poetry,  articles  on  emigra¬ 
tion,  naturalization,  politics,  education,  philosophy,  and  a  few  small 
advertisements.  The  seventh  and  last  number  was  that  of  Novem¬ 
ber  16. 

The  following  year  (1833)  witnessed  a  decided  expansion  and 
increase  in  jounialistic  activity  with  17  new  periodicals.  This  was 
a  year  of  general  national  progress.  Among  the  improvements 
effected  were  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery,  establishment  of  schools 
for  girls,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  first  of  the  17  new  periodicals  was  lioletin  de  las  Leyes  y  Decre- 
tos  del  Gobierno,  which  came  out  on  February  12.  This  was  followed 
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by  two  weeklies,  El  Clamor  de  la  Fatria,  on  March  3,  which  lasted 
seven  weeks,  and  El  Amigo  de  la  Verdad,  on  March  19,  which  lasted 
four  weeks. 

El  Tizon  Hepvblicaiio,  a  fortnightly  publication  which  appeared  in 
March  as  a  result  of  the  freedom  gained  by  the  press,  expressed  as  its 
aim  the  combating  of  public  abuses  and  indiscretions  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  It  was  published  until  July  23  of  that  year. 

Two  iniblications  apparently  were  inspired  by  El  Tizon,  for  both 
made  bitter  attacks  upon  it.  Five  numbers  of  Interrogante  y  Res- 
pondente  were  published  between  March  13  and  June  6,  but  only 
three  of  Corresponml  del  Imparcial,  March  14,  21,  and  29. 

The  next  seven,  all  weeklies  in  name,  appeared  between  April  and 
August  and  were  also  short-lived.  The  Amigo  de  los  Alilitares  of 
April  12  ceased  with  the  third  issue;  El  Desperiador  Araucano,  a 
jiolitical-literary  review  of  May  3,  with  the  second;  El  Nnero  Corres- 
ponsal,  undated,  with  religious  tolerance  as  its  theme,  with  the 
second;  El  Apagador,  June  3,  with  the  first;  Adas  del  Senado  Con- 
serrador  y  Legislador,  June,  with  one  volume;  and  El  Obserrador  de 
('bile  with  the  first  issue,  on  July  Ifi.  El  Obserrador  Eclesidstico  was 
published  from  June  21  until  December  13. 

The  Redactor  de  las  Sesiones  del  Soberano  Congreso  published  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  from  August  20  until  September  20.  El 
Liberal,  which  circulated  once  in  ten  days  from  July  28  until  February 
4,  1825,  was  significant  in  the  historj'  of  the  press  because  its  issue  of 
August  17,  1824,  carried  in  full  the  decree  of  July  30,  1824,  granting 
liberty  of  the  press. 

The  divided  sentiment  of  the  Chileans  in  regard  to  aiding  Peru  in 
her  fight  for  independence  was  reflected  in  El  Imparcial  de  Chile, 
which  was  jniblished  five  times  during  1823,  weekly  but  undated. 
One  entire  issue  was  devoted  to  a  single  article  entitled  Upon  the 
Clamor  against  Sending  an  Expeditionary  Army  to  Peru. 

Kotas  sobre  las  Operaciones  del  Congreso  de  Chile,  issued  five  times 
beginning  September  11,  recorded  the  stand  and  action  of  Congress 
on  various  matters  and  gave  information  regarding  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  debts  and  public  finance.  The  last  number  was  devoted  entirely 
to  negotiations  of  a  special  finance  commission  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bank. 

The  year  1824  saw  again  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  new 
periodicals.  There  were  five.  The  first,  El  Correo  de  Arauco,  a 
government  organ  appearing  January  30,  lasted  through  fifty  regular 
issues  published  “without  fixed  date”,  although  it  had  been 
announced  as  a  weekly  to  be  circulated  on  Fridays.  Not  only  did  it 
contain  foreign  news,  but  there  was  some  national  news,  the  latter 
extracted  from  “the  most  reputable”  periodicals  based  on  the 
“most  accurate  information.”  There  were  official  documents, 
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critical  comments  on  happenings  in  Chile  and  the  condition  of  the 
country,  abuses  of  the  administration  and  “public  faults”,  informa¬ 
tion  on  sailings  of  ships,  announcements,  and  an  occasional  poem. 
The  last  issue  was  that  of  June  22. 

The  next  publication  of  that  year  was  El  Examen  Instructiro,  on 
February  14,  only  eight  numbers  of  which  were  published,  and  these 
at  irregular  intervals.  El  Arisador,  beginning  March  27,  appeared 
fortnightly  17  times.  Two  numbers  of  El  Alcornoque  sin  Hojas,  the 
first  on  September  11,  and  ten  of  Cartas  Familiares  de  C.  a  nn  Amigo 
Reside nte  en  .  .  .,  beginning  October  15  and  issued  irregularly,  were 
published. 

In  1825,  the  year  in  which  Freire  called  the  third  Congress,  nine 
periodicals  were  started  but  only  two  lived  through  the  fifteenth  issue. 
The  first  of  these  was  La  Dicada  Araucana,  tri-monthly  beginning 
July  12,  which  ceased  with  the  nineteenth,  and  the  Diario  de  Docu- 
mentos  del  Gobierno,  beginning  October  18,  which  died  with  the 
eighty-third  number.  The  latter  was  the  first  daily  published  in 
Chile. 

El  Fensador  PolUico-Religioso,  a  weekly,  beginning  March  23,  died 
with  the  fifteenth  issue;  La  Abeja  Chdena,  irregular  as  to  time  of 
publication,  with  the  eighteenth.  The  Boleiin  de  Policia,  monthly, 
beginning  February  1  and  lasting  through  March  1,  was  to  have 
informed  the  public  of  the  work  of  the  police. 

Six  numbers  of  the  Registro  Oficial  de.  la  Suprema  Junta  Interior 
Gubernativa,  beginning  in  June,  were  published  at  irregular  intervals. 
El  Patriota  ChUeno,  fortnightly  beginning  December  19,  came  out 
fifteen  times,  while  six  issues  each  of  the  last  two.  Redactor  de  la 
Ilustracidn  and  Junta  Interior  Gubernativa,  were  published. 

Six  periodicals  began  publication  in  1826,  the  last  year  of  this 
so-called  early  period.  I^ike  their  predecessors,  they  were  all  short¬ 
lived,  the  most  persistent  being  the  Registro  de  Documentos  del 
Gobierno,  a  tri-monthly,  which  began  publication  on  April  18  and 
ceased  with  the  eighty-fourth  issue.  A  characteristic  of  these  later 
years  was  the  change  from  weekly  to  tri-monthly,  monthly,  and 
occasional  periodicals. 

The  Registro  Publico,  a  tri-monthly,  beginning  March  21,  lasted 
through  the  eighth  number. 

El  Correo  MercantU  e  Industrial,  beginning  April  20  and  published 
irregularly,  although  it  had  been  announced  as  a  tri-weekly,  had  74 
issues.  It  announced  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  listed  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  gave  meteorological  observations,  public  notices,  foreign 
commercial  news,  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  maritime  information.  On 
August  22,  1826,  the  title  was  changed  to  Correo  Mercantxl-Politico- 
Literario,  indicating  thereby  an  expansion  of  policy.  An  occasional 
essay  was  the  only  literary  innovation  following  the  change,  however. 
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El  Volcdn  Chileno,  a  tri-nionthly,  began  publication  April  25,  but 
lasted  only  througb  the  third  issue.  This  was  the  organ  of  the 
“Society  of  Friends  of  the  Human  Race,”  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  instituted  in  the  town  of  Quillota.  The  first  issue  listed  the  names 
of  the  members  and  ot  the  president,  Jose  Maria  Novoa,  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine.  Suspension  of  this  periodical  occurred  following  a 
decree  of  the  government  requiring  200  copies  of  each  periodical  to 
be  printed. 

La  FJsirella  de  Chile,  a  weekly,  was  published  from  August  31,  1826, 
to  April  23,  1827,  or  32  issues  in  all. 

The  last  periodical  to  begin  publication  in  Santiago  before  1827  was 
Sesiones  del  Congreso  Constituyente,  a  tri-monthly,  beginning  on 
September  7.  Eleven  numbers  were  published. 

In  this  same  year,  the  first  periodical  outside  of  Santiago,  El 
Telegrajo  Mercantil  y  Politico,  began  publication  in  Valparaiso  on 
October  3,  edited  and  directed  by  Pedro  Felix  Vicuna.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  provincial  journalism  in  Ohile. 

The  following  year,  1827,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  both 
politically  and  journalistically.  After  the  final  rout  of  the  royalist 
army  by  the  patriots  and  the  subsequent  organization  of  a  centralized 
federal  government  with  Manuel  Blanco  Encalada  as  Preshlent  of  the 
Republic,  a  new  regime  was  ushered  in.  The  infant  journalism  which 
had  struggled  along  precariously  for  fourteen  years  now  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and  expand  in  new'  directions  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  men  trained  on  the  early  partisan  sheets. 


COSTA  RICA 

JEWEL  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA' 

Part  II 

By  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeled6n 
Minisler  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  Slates 

The  visitor  to  this  channing  country  may  stoj)  for  a  few  days  at 
San  Jos6,  the  capital,  where  he  can  be  very  well  accommodated 
in  modern  liotels,  among  hospitable  and  gracious  people,  who  speak 
English  and  French  in  addition  to  their  own  language.  If  he  finds 
time,  he  may  spend  pleasant  afternoons  on  the  neighboring  coffee 
plantations  and  in  many  exquisite  gardens.  He  may  scale  the  beckon¬ 
ing  mountains  along  asphalted  roads  in  good  American  automobiles 
or  climb  on  horseback  to  the  craters  of  the  nearby  volcanoes,  whence 
both  oceans  are  visible,  lie  may  take  pleasure  in  observing  the 
interesting  process  of  the  cultivation,  harvesting  and  preparation  for 
market  of  the  coffee;  or  merely  refresh  himself  with  the  simplicity, 
gracious  customs  and  beautiful  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people. 
If  he  is  pleasure-bent,  there  are  many  dances  and  fiestas  he  can 
attend,  where  simple,  intimate  pleasures,  sincere  merriment  and 
modest  amusement  reign. 

If  the  panorama  of  the  valley  on  the  Atlantic  side  must  be  called 
beautiful,  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
must  be  considered  enchanting.  This  deep,  sandy-bottomed  gulf  is 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  great  many  small  islands,  well  protected 
against  prevailing  winds.  “Geographically  it  can  rival  the  most 
beautiful  harbors  of  the  world  and  Costa  Rica  can  consider  this  por¬ 
tion  of  her  territory  one  of  the  most  exquisite  jewels  of  her  crown.” 

Sheltering  the  gulf  on  the  western  side  is  found  the  Peninsula 
of  Nicoya,  whose  western  coast  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  cattle-raising,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  fishing;  in  its  forests  there  are  fine  woods;  it  enjoys  a 
variable  and  ver\*  healthful  climate.  In  many  sections  there  have 
been  discovered  aboriginal  cemeteries  or  tombs  containing  stone  idols, 
clay  cooking  utensils  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  amulets  of  gold 
and  jade,  many  of  which  can  be  found  today  in  numerous  museums 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The  northwestern  section  of  Costa  Rica  constitutes  the  Province 
of  Guanacaste,  of  which  the  Peninsula  of  Nicoya  forms  an  integral 
part.  In  this  region  the  principal  occupation  is  cattle-raising.  The 
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Tilanin  mountain  range,  with  its  great  volcanoes  Orosi,  Rinc6n,  and 
Miravalles,  is  crossed  in  the  north  by  smaller  ridges  containing  a 
volcano  called  El  Tenorio.  Some  of  these  are  of  calcareous  forma¬ 
tion  and  contain  rich  marbles  which  are  still  unexploited.  Vast 
level  plains,  where  the  temperature  varies  from  hot  to  warm  and  cool, 
form  the  greater  part  of  this  region.  In  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
are  flooded  by  the  overflowing  rivers,  they  are  the  haunt  of  thousands 
of  herons,  flamingoes,  and  game  birds.  On  these  vast  prairies  graze 
many  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Herding  them  are  sabaneros  or 
cowboys,  usually  half-breeds.  They  are  strong,  vigorous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  workers,  very  valiant  and  daiing,  and  excellent  horsemen,  who 


GATHERING  CACAO. 

In  a  corner  of  the  cacao  plantation,  the  buskers  gather  and  open  the  pods  to  get  the  kernels  from  which 
cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made. 


can  easily  vie  with  the  best  riders  of  the  Argentine  pampas  or  the 
American  plains. 

The  people  of  Guanacaste  are  of  a  very  cheerful  and  expansive 
character,  hospitable  and  passionately  fond  of  the  beautiful  panorama 
of  their  homeland,  whose  wealth  and  fertility  enable  them  to  cross 
this  vale  of  tears  with  little  effort.  Meat,  milk,  and  cheese  they  have 
in  abundance ;  game,  fish,  and  the  honey  of  wild  bees  are  never  lack¬ 
ing;  exquisite  fruits,  sugarcane,  grains,  and  vegetables  are  easily 
cultivated;  enchanting  woodland  groves  thrive  all  around  them; 
horses  are  within  reach  of  their  hands ;  even  the  trunk  of  a  tree  happens 
to  be  bored  by  nature  in  the  form  of  a  canoe  so  that  they  may  traverse 
long  distances  on  their  large,  tranquil  rivers.  The  climate  is  mild 


THE  BANANA  INDUS¬ 
TRY  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

Upper:  A  banana  plantatinn 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  region. 
The  prmluction  and  exiwr- 
tation  of  the  fruit  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  coffee  growing. 
The  trade  starte<l  with  a 
trial  shipment  to  the  Unite<l 
States  in  1S72.  Ixtwer;  A 
banana  stem.  This  huge 
stem  is  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  banana  plan¬ 
tations  of  Costa  Rica. 
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aiui  healthful,  the  air  pure  and  invigorating;  birds  like  llowers  and 
flowers  like  perfumed  butterflies  abound  on  all  sides.  With  all  nature 
conspiring  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  why  should  they  not 
be  cheerful  and  expansive,  when  their  tranquillity  is  guaranteed  by 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  government  which  does  not  molest  or  oppress 
them  with  taxes,  nor  force  them  to  give  up  the  best  years  of  their 
youth  to  military  service? 

And  as  their  contributions  to  the  pleasure  of  living,  there  are  the 
playful  guitar,  the  lively  marimba,  the  tamborcito  (tambourine  or 
small  drum)  and  the  jicaro  (hollow  gourd)  filled  with  grains  of  dried 
corn  which  w'hen  shaken  beats  the  rhythm  to  the  music  they  send 
gaily  into  the  air;  there  is  the  gourd  dripping  with  piquant  chicha 
(a  beverage  made  of  fermented  corn  and  sugar)  to  quench  their  thirst. 
And  for  their  further  delight,  there  is  ever  present  the  swaying,  allur¬ 
ing  body  of  a  copper-colored  companion  with  sparkling  black  eyes, 
who  moves  as  rhythmically  and  gracefully  in  the  dance  as  her  cousins 
of  Cadiz  or  Granada,  who  sings  like  the  mocking-bird,  murmurs  like 
the  turtle-tlove,  and  darts  about  like  the  humming-bird! 

At  no  very  distant  day,  the  great  Pan  American  Highway  will  cross 
these  same  prairies,  and  when  that  happens,  there  will  be  many 
American  tourists  traversing  them  comfortably  in  their  fine  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Perhaps  they  will  pause  to  rest  awhile  and  drink  a  huacal 
of  refreshing  chicha  or  a  jicara  of  foaming  pinolillo,  a  native  drink 
made  of  ground  corn  and  cacao  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  listening, 
meantime,  to  the  primitive  music  of  the  marimba  and  contemplating 
the  undulating,  provocative  movements  of  a  dance  completely 
Guanacastecan,  in  the  clearing  of  a  grove  of  cedar  and  mahogany 
trees  gaily  festooned  with  marvelously  beautiful  orchids  and  hanging 
vines  that  fill  the  atmosphere  with  the  fragrance  of  vanilla,  mimosa, 
and  verbena. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Costa  Rica  are  of  pure  indigenous  stock. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  encountered  no  more 
than  40,000  aborigines  all  told,  between  the  numerous  small  tribes 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  which  differed  from  one  another  only 
in  dialect  and  slightly  in  racial  features.  All  were  easily  subjugated 
by  the  conquistadors  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Talamancas,  who  were 
never  completely  dominated  but  were  merely  surrounded  by  the 
wave  of  civilization  that  gradually  engulfed  them.  The  last  king  of 
this  warlike  tribe,  baptized  Juan  Saldana,  who  was  completely  civilized 
and  had  been  educated  in  the  public  schools,  died  barely  forty  years 
ago,  still  gripping  in  his  hand  his  wooden  sceptre  and  wearing  on 
his  breast  the  golden  eagles  and  amulets  that  constituted  the  outward 
signs  of  his  authority,  graciously  shared  during  his  lifetime  with  the 
local  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  writer 
purchased  the  gold  eagles  and  amulets. 
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Such  was  the  liastc  of  the  conquistadors  to  destroy  and  enslave  the 
Indians  and  so  great  was  the  suffering  and  oppression  to  which  the 
latter  were  subjected  that,  according  to  the  last  census,  there  remain 
today  a  mere  three  thousand.  These  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
fairly  civilized;  they  no  longer  go  about  in  the  ancient  apparel  (or 
rather  lack  of  apparel)  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  wear  ordinary 
garb.  They  live  in  peace  in  their  little  huts,  working  at  various  trade. 

Throughout  the  central  plateau  where  the  present  capital,  San  Jos4, 
the  former  capital,  Cartago,  and  other  important  cities  such  as  Here¬ 
dia,  Alajuela,  Santo  Domingo,  Atenas,  San  Ramon,  and  Grecia  along 
with  a  hundred  other  villages  and  hamlets  of  considerable  size  are 
situated,  a  white  race  of  pure  Spanish  stock  predominates,  practically 
unmixed  with  the  indigenes.  The  Spanish  language  is  spoken  with  a 
few  colloquialisms,  or  costarriquemsmos,  which  give  a  certain  individ¬ 
uality  and  not  a  little  charm  and  grace  of  expression. 

It  is  in  this  central  valley,  where  perpetual  spring  reigns,  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  progress  can  be  noted.  The  Costa  Ricans  can  affirm 
with  wholly  justifiable  self-satisfaction  that  the  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
ates  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hands.  In  every  village 
there  is  a  modern  school  just  a  few  paces  away  from  a  well-kept 
Catholic  church.  Streets,  plazas,  parks,  water  mains,  electric  lighting 
and  well-constructed  dwellings  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  indeed  crossed  the  Rubicon  from  the  primitive  life  which 
oidy  seventy  years  ago  existed  throughout  the  Republic.  The  roads 
are  solid,  well-built  modern  highways  on  which  automobiles  travel 
smoothly  and  rapidly.  On  these  highways  can  be  seen  many  Chev- 
rolets,  Buicks,  Fords  and  other  more  luxurious  cars,  alongside  ambling 
oxcarts,  horseback  riders  or  mule  drivers  and,  not  infrequently, 
electric  trams  and  busses  carrying  twenty  or  more  passengers.  Over¬ 
head,  through  the  sapphire-colored  sky,  airplanes  serving  local  and 
international  transport  swiftly  come  and  go.  Meanwhile,  from  the 
Atlantic  the  steam  train  comes  chugging  along  the  shining  parallels 
of  the  railroad,  still  smelling  of  the  banana  plantations,  and  from  the 
Pacific  comes  the  electric  train  that  only  three  hours  before  was 
sprayed  by  the  ocean  waves. 

Since  the  transition  lias  been  so  ra|)id,  the  usages  and  customs  of 
the  ohlen  days  have  not  been  completely  effaced;  there  can  still  he 
observed  in  sonic  places  the  dress  tyjiical  of  the  Costa  Rica  of  00  years 
ago.  In  some  of  the  remoter  villages  the  men  still  wear  a  so-called 
Panama  liat,  a  short  jacket  of  black,  navy  or  dark  green  wool  serge,  a 
shirt  of  fine  white  linen,  narrow-hottomed  trousers  girdled  hy  a  red 
sash  of  silky  net  with  heavy  fringed  ends  which  circles  the  waist  two 
or  three  times  and  is  knotted  at  the  right  side,  and  a  brightly  coloml 
silken  kerchief  fastened  about  the  neck  with  studhal  carelessness. 
The  women  can  still  he  seen  wearing  their  long  dark  hair  parted  in  the 
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center,  the  two  thick  plaits  braided  with  little  black  silk  ribbons  being 
arranged  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  an  artistic  knot,  and  bound  with  a 
shining  fillet  of  bright  color;  a  fresh  flower  is  thrust  in  the  hair  on  the 
left  side.  They  still  wear  low  blouses  of  fine  wliite  cloth,  trimmed 
with  lace,  embroidery,  or  spangled  ruffles.  The  blouse  is  tucked  under 
a  skirt  made  of  delicate  cotton  stuffs  in  dainty  flowered  patterns  on 
brightly  colored  grounds,  with  two  or  three  flounces  at  the  bottom;  a 
gay  shawl  of  fine  cotton  or  silk  with  a  deep  fringe  is  drawn  gracefully 
across  the  shoulders  and  arms;  while  about  the  throat  is  a  silken 
kerchief  of  vivid  hue,  its  points  caught  at  the  top  of  the  low-necked 
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blouse  by  a  lovely  brooch  or  a  beautiful  flower.  Their  feet  are  unshod 
l)iit  clean  and  well  cared  for,  soft  and  nimble. 

From  their  ancestors  the  (\)sta  Ricans  inherited  regular  features, 
strong,  well-formed,  tireless  bodies,  and  grace  of  motion.  They  are 
witty  and  cheerful  in  disposition  anti  characterized  by  exceeding  gener¬ 
osity,  kindliness  and  hosjutality.  Innumerable  visitors  to  this  little 
land  have  affirmed,  from  their  own  observations  and  experiences, 
that  with  rare  exceptions  the  women  of  Costa  Rica  are  beautiful, 
gentle  and  kinil,  graceful  and  relined,  patient  and  unselfish.  We  can 
at  least  contend  that  the  men  of  this  small  but  happy  Republic  should 
be  everlastingly  grateful  to  CJod  for  a  thousand  different  reasons,  but 
principally  for  having  given  them  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  who 
may  be  ecpialled  but  not  excelled  in  other  lands. 
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The  loading  amusement  in  tliis  gay  country  was  until  recently 
bullfighting,  a  predilection  for  which  Costa  Ricans  inherited  from 
their  Spanish  forebears.  The  bullfights  in  Costa  Rica  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  of  Spain,  both  from  a  humanitarian  and  pleasur¬ 
able  standpoint,  for  the  Costa  Rican  bulls  are  not  ferocious  and  every 
youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  believes  liimself  to  be  an  expert 
toreador  and  takes  an  active  part.  Consequently,  the  bull  ring  in 
Costa  Rica  is  filled  with  a  motley  group  of  would-be  toreadoi-s  harass¬ 
ing  a  meek  and  unhappy  quadruped,  which  the  day  before  had  been 
hitched  to  an  oxcart  and  on  the  morrow  will  probably  be  turning  the 
pole  of  the  threshing  machine  on  a  nearby  coffee  plantation. 

The  barriers  encircling  the  bull-ring,  formed  of  wooden  rails  tied 
with  vines  or  tough  fibers,  are  the  free  seats,  or  bleachers,  for  the 
rabble;  the  boxes  surrounding  the  plaza  at  a  height  of  approximately 
ten  feet  are  occupied  by  the  well-to-do,  who  come  wearing  costumes 
of  the  latest  style.  Below’  the  boxes  are  many  improvised  stands 
for  the  sale  of  fruits  and  sw’eets,  ice  cream,  punch,  and  refreshments, 
and  also  more  solid  foods  such  as  tamales,  sandwiches,  and  cold 
meats,  w’ith  which  are  served  chocolate  or  coffee. 

The  military  bands  and  orchestras  of  the  tow’ns,  street  organs, 
calliopes  from  the  merry-go-rounds,  accordions,  harmonicas,  pianolas, 
and  phonographs,  all  waft  into  the  warm  air  of  the  afternoon, 
brilliantly  illumined  by  a  tropical  sun,  disjointed  bits  of  melodies 
and  discordant  sounds  in  w’hich  are  mingled  the  strains  of  After  the 
Ball  is  Over,  The  Blue  Danube,  The  Marsellaise,  or  the  national 
anthem,  together  with  Cuban  rumbas,  Colombian  bambucos,  Argen¬ 
tine  tangos,  American  jazz,  and  Costa  Rican  zapateados  and  boleros. 
With  all  this  are  also  intermingled  the  shouts  of  country  people, 
accented  by  the  shrill  cries  of  children,  the  hoarse  barking  of  dogs, 
and  the  plaintive  bellows  of  the  bull,  that  poor  unhappy  horned  beast 
who  is  pursued  by  a  cloud  of  improvised  toreadors  banging  to  his 
tail. 

At  night  the  public  gathers  about  a  large  plaza  w’here  beautiful 
displays  of  fire  works  are  held.  Afterwards,  popular  dances  take 
place  for  the  lower  class,  and  here  the  young  Ijotbarios  ami  their 
blithe  and  merry  compatiions  dance  a  round  displaying  fbeir  natural 
graces,  to  the  tune  of  the  marimba  and  cheery  guitars. 

The  best  society  in  San  Jos6  still  congregates  in  the  open  air  in  one 
of  tbe  parks  to  listen  to  magnificent  selections  from  the  greatest 
composers,  rendered  in  a  masterly  manner  by  tbe  Military  Band. 

From  the  concert,  society  goes  on  to  the  fashionable  clubs  or  to 
tbe  salons  of  tbe  Gran  Hotel  Costa  Rica  where  old  and  young  dine 
and  dance  until  the  rising  sun  announces  the  dawn  of  a  new'  day. 

Almost  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  high  society  has  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  15th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  national 
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in(lcp(‘iulenco,  and  the  31st  of  December,  to  salute  the  New  Year. 
Formerly  the  company  assembled  in  the  grand  salon  of  Congress; 
now  the  celebrations  take  i)lace  in  the  beautiful  National  Theater, 
a  jewel  of  architecture,  which  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  patriotic 
Costa  Ricans,  for  they  erected  it  with  the  proceeds  of  an  export  duty 
on  coffee,  voluntarily  contributed,  that  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  There,  amid  silks  and  velvets,  in  a  resplendent 
frame  of  beautiful  vari-colored  marbles,  fine  bronzes,  lovely  mosaics, 
and  exquisite  paintings  of  high  artistic  merit,  a  stately  ball  takes 
place.  Adorned  in  their  most  fashionable  raiment,  the  4lite  of  Costa 
Rican  society  come,  in  high  spirits  from  bubbling  champagne  and 
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excellent  liqueurs,  to  dance  and  make  merry  to  the  strains  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  orchestra  in  this  charming  setting.  Each  year,  among  the 
most  delicate  flowers  of  that  garden  of  exquisitely  lovely  women 
there  takes  place  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pageants  of  feminine 
beauty,  wherein  the  great  difficulty  is  to  choose  between  supreme 
grace,  loveliness,  and  inimitable  charm.  The  spectator  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  no  official  reception  in  the  Ignited  States  or  Europe 
surpasses  this  function,  and  must  marvel  when  he  realizes  that  less 
than  150  years  ago,  as  Tomas  de  Acosta,  Governor  in  those  days, 
once  said:  “There  were  people  dressed  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  many 
who  rented  or  borrowed  clothing  to  go  to  church.” 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE 
WITH  THE  OTHER  REPUBLICS 
OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  1925-1934 


By  Julian  G.  Ziku 

Assistant  Statistican,  Pan  American  I’nion 

THK  following  data  on  the  trade  of  Chile  with  the  other  Republics 
of  South  America  during  the  years  1925  to  1934,  inclusive,  are 
taken  from  an  analysis  of  this  trade  prepared  hy  the  Director  General 
of  Statistics  of  the  Republic,  which  appeared  in  Ks-tadktica  Chile na 
for  January,  1935. 

During  the  10-year  period  mentioned  the  average  annual  value  of 
Chile’s  import  trade  with  the  world  amounted  to  9 15,000 ,000  pesos 
gold  of  6  pence,  and  that  of  the  exports  to  1,300,000,000  pesos  gold. 

The  share  of  the  republics  of  South  America  in  this  trade  for  the 
ten-year  period  was  113,700,000  pesos  for  imports,  or  12  percent  of 
the  total  from  all  countries,  and  46,500,000  pesos  for  exports,  or  4 
percent  of  the  total  to  all  countries. 

Peru  occupied  first  place  as  a  supplier  of  Chilean  imjiorts  during 
the  last  decade  with  an  average  annual  value  of  53,200,000  pesos, 
followed  by  Argentina  with  38,400,000  pesos.  Brazil  jirovided  an 
average  of  12,900,000  pesos;  Ecuador,  6,800,000  pesos;  Uruguay, 
900,000  pesos;  Venezuela,  700,000  pesos;  Bolivia,  600,000  pesos;  and 
Colombia,  200,000  pesos. 

The  principal  purchaser  of  C’hilean  jiroducts  was  Argentina,  e.x- 
ports  to  that  republic  in  ten  years  averaging  23,000,000  pesos,  followed 
by  Bolivia  with  9,000,000  pesos;  Peru  with  8,100,000  pesos;  Brazil 
with  1,900,000  pesos;  and  Uruguay  with  1,. 500,000  pesos.  Exports 
to  Ecuador  were  valued  at  1,000,000  pesos;  to  Colombia,  900,000 
pesos;  and  to  Venezuela,  100,000  pesos. 

The  trade  for  significant  individual  years — 1925,  1929,  and  1934— 
shows  that  imports  from  Peru,  amounting  to  75,000,000  pesos  in  1925, 
increased  to  81,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  but  declined  to  21,000,000 
pesos  in  1934.  From  Argentina  imports  to  the  value  of  37,000,000 
pesos  in  1925  rose  to  75,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  decreased  to  6,000,- 
000  pesos  in  1934.  Those  from  Brazil,  amounting  to  20,000,000 
pesos  in  1925,  declined  to  17,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  to  3,000,000 
pesos  in  1934.  Imports  from  Ecuador,  valued  at  6,000,000  pesos  in 
1925,  rose  to  11,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  but  fell  to  2,000,000  pesos  in 
1934.  Imports  from  Venezuela  totaled  only  52,000  pesos  in  1925,  a 
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fi"uro  which  fjrew  to  300,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  to  3,000,000  pesos 
in  1934.  Those  from  Bolivia,  with  a  value  of  700,000  pesos  in  1925, 
increased  to  1,200,000  pesos  in  1929,  hut  dropped  in  1934  to  slightly 
less  than  200,000  pesos.  Uruguay  supplied  nearly  4,000,000  pesos 
worth  of  Chile’s  imports  in  1925,  which  amount  was  diminished  to 
little  over  500,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  to  only  18,000  pesos  in  1934. 
Imports  from  Colombia  showed  little  change  during  the  period 
reviewed. 

Chilean  sales  to  Argentina,  amounting  to  31,000,000  pesos  in  1925, 
reached  a  value  of  39,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  but  declined  in  1934  to 
9,000,000  pesos.  Exports  to  Peru,  valued  at  17,000,000  pesos  in  1925, 
fell  to  0,400,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  increased  to  8,000,000  pesos  in 
1934.  Sales  to  Bolivia,  amounting  to  19,000,000  pesos  in  1925,  de¬ 
creased  to  12,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  and  to  2,000,000  pesos  in  1934. 
Exports  to  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Uruguaj’,  and  Venezuela 
remained  about  the  same. 

Declines  registered  in  both  imports  from  and  ex|)orts  to  the  other 
South  American  rejiiddics,  since  1929,  were,  of  course,  due  to  the 
general  economic  depression.  Favorable  trade  balances  (e.xcess  of 
exports  over  imports)  in  1934  are  recorded  for  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Colombia;  while  for  Peru,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela 
unfavorable  balances  are  shown. 

The  table  on  page  562  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  with  the 
other  Republics  of  South  America  for  the  years  1925  to  1934,  inclusive. 

The  principal  commodities  entering  into  the  interchange  of  com¬ 
merce  between  Chile  and  the  other  South  American  Republics  are 
as  follows: 

Argentina. — The  leading  products  imported  from  Argentina  com¬ 
prise  cattle,  sheep,  hides,  cottonseed,  wheat,  and  wheat  Hour.  Chilean 
exports  to  Argentina  are:  Coal,  timber,  wool,  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
fruits,  nuts,  malt,  wines,  garlic,  and  sulphur. 

liolma. — With  the  exception  of  coffee,  C’hilean  imports  from  Bolivia 
are  few  and  small  in  amount.  Exports  to  Bolivia  are  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  malt,  wines,  explosives,  vegetables,  fruits,  coal,  timber,  and 
sulphur. 

Brazil. — Cacao,  coffee,  and  yerba  mate  form  the  bulk  of  Chile’s 
importations  from  Brazil,  and  in  return  Brazil  purchases  nitrate, 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  malt,  and  wines. 

Colombia. — Chilean  purchases  from  Colombia  consist  of  small 
(piantities  of  coffee.  Exports  to  that  Republic  include  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  fruits,  wines,  and  garlic. 

AVwa</or.— Chilean  imports  from  Ecuador  are  principally  bananas 
and  other  fruits  not  classified.  Rice,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  are  also  imported.  Wines  and  vegetables  are  exported  to 
Ecuador  in  return. 
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FORKKiX  TISADK  OF  CHILE 


Parufjudif.  Tlio  in  torch  an  jio  of  commodities  between  ('bile  and 
I'arati:nay  bein»;  small,  the  products  enterinj;  into  this  trade  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  analysis  of  the  Director  (leneral  of  Statistics. 

yV/  w,  - Chile  purchases  petroleum,  mineral  oils,  and  benzine  from 
Peru;  also  rice,  coffee  in  jrrain,  ve}2:etables,  raw  cotton,  supir,  and 
c«)ttonseed.  E.xports  to  Peru  consist  of  timber,  quillay  bark,  cattle, 
sheep,  oats,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  wheat  flour,  malt,  and  wines. 

i’ruyuay. — Purchases  from  Urufjuay  are  small.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  exports  are  woods,  ((uillay  bark,  malt,  wines,  beans,  peas, 
and  lentils.  Fruits  and  nuts  are  shipped  in  small  quantities. 

Venezuela. — Imports  from  Venezuela  consist  almost  entirely  of 
petroleum,  with  small  amounts  of  cacao  and  coffee.  Exports  to 
Venezuela  are  chiefly  wines,  bran,  and  beans. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Accessions. — Dr.  Dant6s  Bollepirde,  fonnorly  Haitian  Minister  to 
the  I’nited  States  and  to  France,  and  many  times  representative 
of  his  country  in  the  League  of  Nations,  lias  presented  to  the 
Library  his  new  collection  of  addresses,  entitled  I  'n  Ila'itien  Parle. 
Author,  educator,  and  lawyer,  as  well  as  di|)lomat.  Dr.  Bellegarde 
collects  in  this  volume  various  addresses,  chiefly  on  topics  concerning: 
his  native  land.  Social,  political,  economic,  educational,  and  inter¬ 
national  questions  are  all  discussed  in  these  twenty  discourses.  A 
fine  tribute  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  paid  at  the  time  of  the  h'ourth  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference,  is  included. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Brazilian  Child  Welfare  Conference,  held  in 
September  1933  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministerio  da  Educagao  e 
Satide  Puhlica,  have  just  been  received.  The  report,  in  five  volumes, 
contains  in  addition  to  the  official  jiroceedings  all  the  papers  on  various 
topics  relating  to  child  welfare  presented  at  the  conference. 

The  Hispanic  American  History  Congress,  commemorative  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  Cartagena  de  Indias,  which  met 
in  December  1933,  has  also  recently  published  its  jiroceedings.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  sent  to  this  meeting  from  eleven  American  countries 
and  from  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  from  numerous  learned  socie¬ 
ties  within  the  boundaries  of  Colombia.  The  inde.x  lists  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  reports  made  to  the  (^ingress,  such  as  those  on 
pre-Colombian  culture  in  America,  archives  as  sources  for  the  colonial 
history  of  the  Americas,  and  the  work  of  the  several  monastic  orders 
in  early  American  historj’. 

The  Argentine  section  of  the  Library  was  enriched  by  three  books 
on  cultural  subjects — the  theater,  art,  and  literature.  Though  a  small 
volume,  Lo.s  Origenes  del  Teatro  Argentina,  by  Oscar  R.  Beltran,  gives 
a  detailed  liistory  of  the  theater  in  Argentina  from  the  founding  of 
5(>4 
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Buenos  Aires  to  1884,  at  which  time  the  icauclm  play  Juan  Aforeira 
had  its  premiere.  Alfredo  Chiahra  Acosta’s  hook,  entitled  1920- 
1932~Critlcaft  de  Arte  Anjentino,  includes  numerous  art  criticisms 
which  he  published  in  Argentine  periodicals  under  the  pseudonym 
“Atalaya.”  The  many  plates  are  reproductions  of  Argentine  works 
of  art.  This  volume,  published  posthumously,  contains  material 
written  up  to  the  author’s  death,  in  September,  1932.  The  essays  on 
literature  are  by  the  well-known  Argentine  novelist,  Manuel  Galvez. 
He  presents  observations  on  typical  Argentine  themes  as  found  in 
books  by  national  authors.  The  title  of  the  work  is  La  Argentina  en 
Xuestro  Libras. 

Another  important  accession  was  Archaeological  Researches  at 
Teotihuacdn,  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Sigvald  Linne,  the  noted  Swedish  scholar. 

In  1932  Dr.  Linn6  was  granted  an  eight-month  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Ethnographical  Museum  in  Stockholm  for  archaeological 
study  and  research.  After  visiting  ruins  in  the  Valley  of  Me.xico 
and  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  he  decided  to  conduct  researches  at  Teo- 
tihuacan  with  the  permission  of  Me.xican  authorities  and  the  consent 
and  aid  of  Dr.  George  C.  Vaillant  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Linne’s  work,  Mr.  Frans  Blom  said  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Bulletin  (December  1934): 

“The  most  important  result  was  the  discovery  and  clearing  of  a 
ruin  hidden  below  a  maize  field  about  2,000  feet  east  of  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun.  Originally  this  building  complex,  which  measures  98  by 
131  feet,  included  more  than  40  rows  grouped  around  a  rectangular 
courtyard  bordered  by  platforms.  .  .  . 

“Six  consecutive  building  periods,  or  building-out  stages,  were 
established.  Below  the  floors  of  the  house  ruin  were  found  seven 
graves  containing,  among  other  things,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ceramics  of  the  classical  Teotihuaciin  type,  as  well  as  fragments  of  an 
alien  character,  jiossibly  Maya.  A  fairly  numerously  represented 
type  of  pottery,  which  in  all  respects  differs  from  the  Teotihuacan 
ceramics,  must  have  been  imported,  possibly  from  the  Chalchicomula 
district  west  of  Mount  Orizaba. 

“  Between  the  ground  level  and  the  floors  of  the  ruin  were  discovered 
numerous  graves  and  artifacts  coming  from  a  later  people  who  had 
made  their  habitation  on  the  low  mound  that  had  formed  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  establishment  from  crumbled  walls,  sand,  and  soil. 
This  culture,  the  Mazapan  culture,  occupies  a  date  between  the  Aztec 
and  the  Teotihuacan  cultures.”  .  .  . 

The  j)aper-bound  volume,  translated  and  printed  in  Sweden,  is 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  the  material  is  presented  logically  and 
clearly.  After  introductory  chapters  intended  to  furnish  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  layman.  Dr.  Linne  discusses  the  e.xcavation,  classifies 
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and  describes  the  finds,  partienlarly  the  cerainies,  and  adds  a  dozen 
appendices  wliich  amplify  t>r  elucidate  points  brought  out  in  the  main 
body  of  the  work.  In  the  final  chapter,  “Summary  and  C’onclusions”, 
ft  brief,  clejir,  undogimitic  interpretation  of  the  results  of  his  work 
explains  to  the  reader  its  significance  in  unraveling  the  tangled  skein 
of  pre-Colombian  history  for  that  region. 

Another  gift  was  that  of  the  two  latest  works  of  Alfredo  L.  Palacios, 
donated  by  the  author.  Las  Islas  Malrinas  is  a  complete  history  of 
the  Malvinas  Islands,  explaining  the  title  of  Argentina  to  sovereignty 
over  this  group.  Libertad  de  Prensa  is  a  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Argentina. 

A  new  bibliographic  journal  from  Uruguay  is  the  lioletm  biblio- 
Qrdjico  de  la  Biblloteea  de  la  Facultad  de  Derecho  y  Ciencias  Sociales 
de  Mohtei'ideo,  of  which  the  Library  has  just  received  the  first  number, 
that  for  January,  1935.  It  devotes  much  space  to  reviews  of  national 
and  foreign  books  and  periodicals. 

The  list  below  includes  some  interesting  books  received: 

Lax  Ixlax  Malvinax,  archipielngo  nrgcntitio  [por]  .Mfrcdu  L.  Palacios.  Prdlogo 
del  Profesor  Jorge  Cabral  Texo.  llueiios  .\ires,  ColeccWii  Claridad  [IIKIJI  170, 
|4]  p.  fold.  map.  IHcm. 

Libertad  de  prensa  Ipor]  .Vlfrcilo  L.  Palacios.  Jiiicio:  Palacios  y  su  libro,  por 
Victor  French  Matheii.  Buenos  .\ires,  t^oleccidn  ('laridad  [llW.'i]  214,  |01  p. 
IS  cm. 

I^s  orlgenes  del  leatro  argentino  [iM)r]  Oscar  R.  Beltrdn  .  .  .  Buenos  .\ires, 
Kditorial  Lnjiin,  19:14.  15Sp.  illns.,  |Mjrts.  19  cm. 

1920-t9SJ — crUicas  de  arte  argentino  Ipor]  .Vlfnnh*  Chiabra  .\costa  (“.\talaya”). 
Buenos  . Vires,  M.  Gleizer,  editor  [c.  19:141  :199  p.  plates.  19)2  cm. 

IjO  Argentina  en  naestros  Ubros  |por]  Manuel  Odlve/,  .  .  .  Santiago  de  t'hile 
[Prensas  de  la  Fditorial  Krcilla]  m:!.*!.  20.'>  p.,  1  1.  2:iH  cm.  (Biblioteca 

America.  VIII.) 

HifMlito  Yrigogen,  IH78-I9,i.i;  d(M'umentaci6n  histdrica  de  .5.5  aftos  de  actiiacidn 
por  la  democracia  y  las  institneiones,  por  Luis  Rodriguez  Yrigoyen.  Buenos 
.Aires,  1934.  543  ]».  24  cm.  [Twice  president  of  the  southern  Republic. 

Yrigt)yen  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  laws  on  social  cpiestions  (including  educa¬ 
tion,  labor,  suffrage,  and  charity)  and  economic  subjects  (including  agriculture, 
finance,  banking,  industry)  which  he  helped  to  forward.] 

La  pesca  en  la  Republica  Argentina  fimr]  Argentino  11.  Rossani.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Editorial  .Alba,  limitada  (1935]  139  p.  illus.  19)4  cm.  [The  first 

half  of  this  book,  devoted  to  a  de.scription  of  the  principal  fish  of  .Argentina,  is 
written  in  ]M)pular  vein,  with  the  scientific  name  of  each  and  illustrations  of  many. 
The  second  half  gives  the  .Argentine  laws  on  fishing,  from  October  1S80,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1925.1 

Rubin  Dario  y  su  creaciun  poetica,  por  .Arturo  Marasso.  La  Plata  [Buenos 
Aires,  Imprenta  L5|>ez]  1934.  xxvi,  409  p.  Ulus.,  plates,  facsims.  23  cm. 
(Biblioteca  humanidadcs,  e<litada  por  la  Factiltad  <le  huntanidades  y  ciencias 
de  la  c‘<lucaci6n,  de  la  l’niversida<l  de  La  Plata.  Tomo  XIII.)  [This  volume 
is  the  third  of  a  series  of  studies  relating  to  Latin  .America.  Stmor  Mara-sso's  aim 
is  to  study  the  theory  of  iM)etics  of  the  great  Modernist.  He  considers  each  of 
Dario’s  works  and  writes  in  general  of  his  vocabulary,  his  allusions,  his  figures  of 
speech,  and  the  formative  influences  which  affected  his  work.] 
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Im  crunica  ojicial  ilc  lax  I ndiax  occidcnlalex;  cstudio  liist6rieo  y  iTi'tico  aceri-a  de  la 
liistorioKraffa  mayor  de  Hispano-Aiiiorica  cii  los  siglos  XVI  a  XVIIl.  C'on  uiia 
intnKliiccidn  sobre  la  croiiica  oRcial  on  C'astilla.  Por  el  Dr.  K6mulu  D.  Carbia 
.  .  .  La  Plata  (Buenos  .\ires,  Imprenta  L6i)ez]  19:I4.  vii,  303  p.  23  cm. 
(Biblioleea  Immanidades,  editada  jmr  la  Faeultad  de  humanidadt's  y  eiencias 
de  la  edueaei6ii,  de  la  I'liiversidad  de  La  Plata.  Tomo  XIV.)  [Another  volume 
of  this  interesting  series  relating  to  Latin  .America  (see  “Ruben  Dario  y  su  creaciAn 
|K>etica”  above).  The  present  work  is  an  account  of  the  official  chroniclers  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  during  colonial  times  with  review  of  the  work  of  the  most 
eminent.  A  seventeen-page  bibliography  is  ap|)ended.] 

Epixoiliox  hixidricox  de  Bolivia,  por  Luis  S.  (Vespo  ...  [I^a  Paz,  Escuela 
tipognitica  del  C'olegio  “Don  Bos<-o”,  1034]  t.  I:  4  p.  1.,  xxvi,  335,  IV  p.  illus., 
plates,  jKtrts.,  map.  20' 2  cm.  C'ontents. —  Concpiista  y  colonizaeion.  [In  this 
volume  Sefior  t’respo  des<Til)es  the  pre-Columbian  era,  the  discovery,  and  the 
colonization  of  the  high  plateau,  in  its  relation  to  adjacent  regions.  In  succeeding 
volumes  he  intends  to  give  the  history  of  the  war  for  indei)endenee  (1X00-25),  of  the 
Republic  from  1S25  to  ISHO,  and  of  the  republic  since  the  War  of  the  Pacific 
(1880-1034).  .Vs  the  title  indicates,  history  is  presented  thn)ugh  outstanding 
episodes.] 

Conferencia  nacional  de  prolet^no  a  injancia,  17-27  de  setembro  de  1033  .  .  . 
[Publica«;ao  fh)]  Ministerio  da  eduea(,'ao  e  .sautle  |)ublica.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1033. 
5  V.  tables  (part  fold.)  23'4  cm.  Contents,  v.  I.  .Vtas  e  trabalhos.  Parte 
geral.  v.  II.  .Vssistencia  e  legislavao.  v.  III.  Educa^ao.  v.  IV.  Higiene. 
V.  V.  .\  mortalidade  infantil. 

Aalolog'ia  de  jtoexia  chiletta  itiieva  [por]  Eduardo  .Vnguita  (y]  Volodia  Teitel- 
boim  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  Zig-Zag,  1035.  160  p.  25(4  cm.  [This 

anthology  contains  poems  by  the  following  contemporary  Chilean  writers; 
Vicente  Huidobro,  ,\ngel  Cruehaga  Santa  Maria,  Pablo  de  Rokha,  Rosamel  del 
V^alle,  Pablo  Neruda,  Juvencio  Valle,  Ilumljerto  Diaz  tJasanueva,  Omar  Caceres, 
Eduardo  .Vnguita,  and  Volodia  Teitelboim.  The  selections  by  each  author  are 
preceded  by  a  list  of  his  published  works  and  a  brief  summary  by  him  of  his  poetic 
principles.  The  editors  state  that  they  included  only  a  few  jioets  Iwcause  their 
aim  was  to  i>ublish  an  anthology  of  the  definitely  “new”  poetry.] 

El  Macizo  colombiauo  en  la  prehixtnrin  de  Sur  Amirica;  arqueologia  y  pre- 
historia  del  nudo  andino  de  Colombia,  por  Mons.  Federico  Lunardi.  Presentado 
en  la  sesidn  inaugural  del  Instituto  ))anamericano  de  geografia  e  hi.storia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  diciembre  1032-enero  1033.  .Vpartado  del  volunien  es|)ecial  de  la 
Revixta  do  ItixHIido  hixtorico  e  geograjico  hraxileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa 
nacional,  1034.  5  p.  1.,  [5]-87  j).  Plates,  maps  (part  fold.)  23*4  cm.  [The 

“.Macizo  colombiauo’’  is  a  s(*etion  of  the  .Vndes  where  the  Magdalena  river  and 
other  smaller  streams  have  their  headwaters.  Caldas  in  1707,  and  Rivero, 
'Psehudi,  and  Codazzi  in  the  niid-ninet(H‘nth  c«*ntury,  found  traces  there  of  an 
ancieid'  civilization.  Mons.  Lunardi  .sets  forth  the  history  of  the  region  and  the 
comparatively  recent  archaeological  di.scoveries  made  then*.  His  maps  and 
four-page  bibliography  help  to  show  the  importance  of  this  study.] 

Cougrexo  hiximno-americaao  de  hixtoria,  conmemorativo  del  cuarto  centenario 
de  la  fundacion  de  la  ciudad  de  Cartagena  de  Indias,  reunido  el  25  de  diciembre  de 
1033.  Cartagena  de  Indias  [Imprenta  departamental,  1035.]  388,  [3]  p.  plates. 
23  cm. 

I’h  Ua'itien  paiie  [par]  Daidcs  B«‘lh‘garde.  Port-au-Prince,  Chera<|uit, 
Imprinieur-<‘dit4-ur,  1034.  270,  [l]p.  23  cm.  [See  page  564.] 

lloudarax  1/  xux  prohlemax  de  edaracida  [por]  Carlos  Izagiiirre.  Tegucigalpa, 
Tallen*s  tipognificos  nacionales,  1035.  1  p.  1.,  ii,  iv,  [3]-107  p.  22  cm.  [This 

series  of  articles  was  written  in  1026  while  the  author  was  in  the  Ibiited  States 
studying  .Vmerican  educational  methods.] 
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Kuropn  y  Mexico,  1861-62  .  .  .  [por]  Javier  F.  <ie  Aeeverio  .  .  .  MoiioKrufia 
liist erica  diplomatica.  Prologo  do  Gastdn  Mora.  Habaiia,  Imp.  Ilambla,  Hou/a 
y  cia.,  1935.  248  p.  22  cm.  [Senor  Perez  de  .Acevt'do,  who  has  been  in  the  Cuban 
diplomatic  service,  writes  of  the  important  period  in  Mexican  history  when  three 
creditor  nations — Great  Hritain,  France  ami  Spain — were  trying  to  collect  their 
claims  by  armed  force.  The  study  closes  with  the  French  intervention  and  the 
Kmpire  of  Maximilian.] 

Alrnrn  Obregon,  su  vida  y  su  obra  [por]  Roberto  Quiros  Martinez.  [Mexico?] 
1928.  4  p.  1.,  [5]  -989  p.  plates,  ports.  23'j  cm.  [.V  long  biogra|)hy  of  the  man 
who  was  President  of  Mexico  from  1920  to  1924,  and  who  was  killed  in  1928  on 
the  eve  of  his  second  term.] 

Ijconnr  IJorente  dc  FAinn  Ciillex  [por]  Roberto  Quiros  Martinez  .  .  .  Mexico 
[Talleres  gnificos  de  la  nacidn]  1933.  3  p.  1.,  [3]-212,  [1]  p.  illus.,  ports.  24  cm. 
[The  late  wife  t)f  ex-President  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  is  the  subject  of  this  biograi)hy.] 

Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez,  el  mejor  amigo  del  proletario,  [por]  Roberto  Quiros 
Martinez  .  .  .  Mexico,  1934.  894  p.  illus.,  ports.,  facsims.  24  cm.  [The 

author  makes  a  detailed  study  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Senor  Rodriguez 
when  President  of  Mexico,  1932  to  1934.] 

FA  problema  del  proletorindo  en  Mfxico  [i)or]  Roberto  Quirds  Martinez  .  .  . 
Mexico  (Talleres  linotip<igraficos  de  la  pcnitenciaria  del  D.  F.]  1934.  xlvi  p.,  1  1., 
739  p.  illus.,  ports.  24  cm.  (.\  companion  to  the  i)rcceding  volume,  this 
book  shows  the  condition  of  the  laboring  clas.ses  in  Mexico,  and  the  efforts  made  in 
the  last  two  years  to  improve  it.] 

Arch'ieologicnl  researches  at  Terdihunenn,  Mexico,  by  S.  Linn6.  .  .  .  Stock¬ 
holm,  V'ictor  Pettersons  Bokindustriaktiebolag,  1934.  239  p.  col.  front.,  illus., 

diagrs.  30  cm.  (The  Ethnographical  mu-seum  of  Sweden  (Riksmusects  Etno- 
grafiska  .\vdelning)  New  scries.  Publication  no.  1.)  (See  p.  595.) 

I nvestigacion  econdinica  dc  la  Repiiblica  de  Panama,  llevada  a  cabo  a  ])cticion  del 
gobierno  de  Panama,  bajo  la  direccidn  de  George  E.  Roberts  .  .  .  (Panamil, 
Iinprenta  nacional,  1933]  2  p.  1.,  [iiij-iv,  495,  XXIV  p.  tables  (1  fold.)  29  cm. 
[This  comprehensive  economic  and  financial  report  is  the  result  of  a  survey 
authorized  by  the  Panamanian  government  and  made  during  1929  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Roberts,  then  a  vice-president  of  ami  now  the  economic  advi.ser 
to  the  National  (Mty  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Herbert  I).  Brown,  former  chief 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  Mr.  Roberts’  report  covers  economic 
subjects,  such  as  natural  resources,  agriculture,  population,  means  of  eommuni- 
cation,  port  works,  foreign  commerce,  public  health  and  the  banking  system.  Mr. 
Brown’s  report  treats  of  matters  relative  to  government,  including  the  public 
debt,  the  budget,  national  accounting,  civil  .service  and  the  .salaries  of  government 
einjiloyees,  taxation,  the  national  lottery,  and  the  administration  of  Government 
Departments  and  indej)endent  offices., 

Ricardo  Pahna,  por  .Angelica  Palma.  Edicion  del  centenario  del  Tradicionista 
(7  de  febrero  de  1933)  con  numerosas  ilustraciones  d(HMuncntales.  Buenos  .\ires. 
Editorial  Tor,  1933.  1.59  p.,  1  1.  plates,  ports.,  facsims.  19  cm.  (Ediciones 

argentinas  “t'ondor”.  Las  grandes  biografias  contemporaneas.  V»>1.  VIII.) 
[This  volume  is  the  first  in  this  series  of  biographies  that  relates  to  a  I.iJitin  .Ameri¬ 
can.  The  author  writes  of  her  father’s  life  in  her  own  excellent  style.  The 
interest  is  enhanced  by  the  i)ersonal  touch  and  by  the  u.se  of  letters  and  other 
material  inaccessible  to  biographers  outside  the  family.] 

Aventura  y  tragedia  de  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda  [por]  Jose  Nucete-Sardi. 
t.'aracas,  CoojK'rativa  dc  artes  gnificas,  1935.  415  p.,  2  1.  inch  pi.  (col.  port.) 

1914  cm.  [Among  the  other  works  of  Jo.sd  Nucete-Sardi  is  a  brief  biography  of 
Bolivar.  This  life  of  Miranda  is  an  excellent  literary  monument  to  the  great 
Precursor  and  should  l>e  cla.s.sed  for  its  completeness,  for  its  fine  .style,  and  for 
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its  vahial)lc  tiocuiiionlary  sources  with  tiie  standard  hiograplucs  of  a  great 
Venezuelan.] 

Analectas  de  hidoria  patria.  .  .  EdiciAn  de  Parra  Leon  herinanos  en  el  duodeci¬ 
mo  anivcrsario  de  la  fundaeiAn  de  la  Editorial  Sur-America.  PrAlogo  de  C'arac- 
ciolo  Parra.  Caracas,  Parra  Ix*An  herinanos,  Editorial  Sur-AniArica,  1935. 
c.\iii,  5S2  p.  32  cm.  Contents. — Oviedo  y  Banos:  Historia  de  Venezuela. — 
Caulin:  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Andalucia. — Aguado:  PoblaciAn  de  Merida  y  S. 
CristAhal. — Fcbres  Cordero:  “IX'cadas"  meridenas.  [The.sc  extracts  are  from 
four  of  the  mo.st  famous  Venezuelan  histories.  Oviedo’s  book  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Madrid  in  1723;  Caulin’s  in  1779.  Aguado’s  history,  written  in  1581, 
was  first  published  from  the  original  mamiscript  in  1906  in  Bogota.  Tulio 
Febres  Cordero's  Dtcadas  were  written  in  the  last  i)art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  section  included  here  covers  the  period  up  to  1600.  Dr.  Caracciolo  Parra 
writes  in  his  long  iiitroduction  a  biography  of  each  of  the  three  early  hi.storians 
and  gives  a  complete  summary  and  criticism  of  their  works  represented  in  this 
volume.  Each  has  a  sei)arate  title-i)age.] 

National  anthems  of  the  countries  of  North,  Central,  and  Sotith  America  arranged 
and  edited  by  Ernesto  Murillo.  .  .  Chicago,  Clayton  F.  Summy  co.,  429  South 
Wabash  Ave.,  1935.  72  p.  26  cm.  (This  collection  compri.ses  the  national 
anthems  arranged  for  piano  and  voice  of  all  the  Pan  American  republics  and  of 
Canada.  All  verses  of  each  .song  are  printed  in  the  original  language  and  a  tran.s- 
lation  with  English  is  published  as  a  supplement.  “Each  anthem  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  official  version,’’  says  the  preface.] 

La  S^ptima  conferencia  de  las  naciones  americanas,  por  el  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott  .  .  .  Habana,  Imprenta  Molina  y  cia.,  1935.  132,  [1]  p.  23J4  cm.  [Dr. 

Scott’s  discu.s.sion  of  the  action  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .American 
States  and  his  study  of  several  (|uestions  presented  to  the  conference  form  the 
latest  critical  examination  of  that  important  gathering.  Sections  of  this  study 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Ri-vista  de  derecho  iidernacional,  organ  of  the 
Instituto  americano  de  derecho  internacional  in  Habana.] 

Tlie  following;  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  for  the 
first  time  during  the  last  month: 

Cursos  y  conferencias;  revista  del  Colegio  fibre  de  estudios  suiieriores.  Buenos 
Aires,  1934?  Ano  IV,  n“  1.  112  p.  illus.  24xl6'4  cm.  Monthlj*.  Addre.ss: 

Belgrano  1732,  Buenos  Aires,  Kepublica  .Argentina. 

Revisla  de  trahajo,  seguro  y  prevision  social;  Buenos  .Aires,  1934.  Ano  I,  n°  1, 
octubre,  1934.  97  p.  29xl9'2cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Dr.  Leonidas  .Anastasi, 

Dr.  Alejandro  M.  Unsain.  .Addre.ss:  Calle  I’ruguay  546,  Piso  4,  Dto.  8,  Buenos 
.Aires,  Kepiiblica  .Argentina. 

Trihiina  del  magisterio;  Argano  de  publicidad  de  la  ConfederaciAn  de  maestros. 
Buenos  .Aires,  1935.  .Ano  XV,  n"  165,  15  de  marzo  de  1935.  32  p.  illus. 

26'-!x18  cm.  Address:  Sarandfx  40,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argetitina. 

Vida  femeninn;  la  revista  de  la  mujer  inteligente.  Buenos  .Aires,  1935.  Ano 
II,  n"  18,  enero  12,  1935.  46  p.  illus.  28*2x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

Maria  L.  Berrondo.  .Address:  Rivadavia  21.50,  Bvienos  Aires,  Repiiblica  .Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Sarmiento;  publicaciAn  <|uincenal  ilustrada;  Argano  de  la  “AsociaciAn  Sar- 
niiento”.  La  Plata,  1934.  .Ano  I,  n"  1,  15  de  noviembre  de  1934.  [16]  p.  illus., 

jjorts.  24x16  cm.  Editor:  .Abel  Diaz  Pena.  .Addre.ss:  Calle  4  n®  575,  I^a 
Plata,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Revista  de  instruccion  puldica.  Rosario,  1934.  Ano  I,  n®  1,  octubre  de  1934. 
64  j).  26x18  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Clemente  A.  Zamora.  .Address:  25  de 
diciembre  684,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  Reiiublica  .Argentina. 
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litilrlim  (la  Sacivdadc  La  xo- African  a  do  Itio  dc  Janeiro.  Kiit  <le  Jiinoiro,  1931. 
Nos.  10  e  11,  iSegmula  sorio,  agosto  a  dozi'inbro,  1934.  |S9]  p.  illus.  (part 

fol.),  ports.,  maps.  27l2xl8!2  nn.  Editor:  .Viitdiiio  dc  Sotisa  Amorim.  Ad¬ 
dress:  K»ia  13  dc  Maio  n®  33 — 5"  aiidar,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

lioletim  veterinario  de  ei^rcito.  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  1935.  .\nno  II,  Nos.  4  c  5, 
fevereiro  c  mar^o  de  1935.  (44]  p.  illus.  23x10  cm.  Monthly.  Editors: 

J.  OlcRario  da  Silva  J\inior,  Ari  dc  Mcnczcs  (lil,  Manoel  Cavalcantc  Procnga. 
.\ddrcss:  Avenida  Bartolomeu  dc  tlusmao,  S.  Cristovao,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Rcvixla  dc  le/iridogia  de  Siio  Paulo;  or^ao  da  Sociedadc  ])aidista  dc  Icprologia. 
Sao  Paulo,  1934.  Vol.  I,  n"  4,  novcmbro,  1934.  (40]  j).  illus.  23'2xl0  cm. 

Quarterly.  Editors:  L.  de  Souza  Lima,  J.  Mendon<;a  Barros.  .\ddress:  Sana- 
torio  Padri'  Bento,  Liidia  ('antareira,  Gopouva,  S.  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Krvixtn  coxlarriccnxc;  publicacion  semanul  para  el  hogar.  San  Jose,  1935. 
.\fn),  V,  n"  193,  7  de  ahril  de  1935.  10  |).  20x17  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  Sara 

('asal  v<la  de  Quiros.  .Address:  .Apartado  1239,  San  Jose,  C'osta  Riea. 

H(d(iin  ofirial  nnivcrxilario  (rniversidad  de  la  llahana.]  llahana,  1934.  .Ano 
I,  n"  1,  Tomo  I,  15  noviemhre  de  1934.  37  p.  25xlS  em.  St'ini-monthly. 

A<idress:  Dt'ijartamento  dc  informaeion  e  intereambio  universitario,  I'niversidad 
de  la  llabana,  llabana,  Guba. 

Bidetin  oficial,  Distrito  naeional,  C'onsejo  administrativo.  Santo  Domingo, 
1935.  Voliimen  X,  .Ano  II,  Segunda  ej)oea,  15  de  abril  de  1935.  39  p.  22x15 
em.  .Address:  Consejo  administrativo  del  Distrito  naeional,  Santo  Domingo, 
Repiibliea  Dominieana. 

La  riqncza  agriada;  publieaeion  de  pro|>aganda  agro|K>euaria.  Guayacpiil, 
1935.  Ano  A’,  n“  30,  marzo  de  1935.  12  p.  illus.  37*2x20  em.  Editor: 
.Atilio  X.  Desealzi  Memloza.  .Address:  Maleeon  ISOG,  Casilla  n°  005,  Guayacjuil, 
Ecuador. 

Nueva  (ialicia,  la  revista  elasiea  <le  Oeeidente.  Guadalajara,  1935.  A’ol.  2, 
.Afio  HI,  n"  17,  abril,  1935.  2s  p.  illus.  34x23*2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Mario  E.  Bozzano.  .Address:  Edifieio  M<tsler,  5"  piso,  .Apartado  231,  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Jali.seo,  Mexico. 

Bidetin  juridico  militar.  Mexico,  1935.  n"  2,  marzo  1"  de  1935.  12  p., 
23*^x17)2  em.  .Address:  Proeurador  general  de  justieia  militar,  Mexico,  D.  E., 
Mexico. 

Revista  del  Distrito  naeional.  Managua,  1935.  .Ano  I,  n“  1,  I"  de  abril  fie 
1935.  28  p.  illus.  24!ixl7!2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  .Alberto  Ibarra  M. 

.Addre.ss:  Palacio  del  Distrito  naeional,  .Avenida  Btdivar,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Acercamiento;  rcvi.sta  mensual  ilustrada  de  la  vida  naeional.  Panama,  1935. 
.Ano  II,  n"  7,  febrero,  1935.  29  p.  illus.,  jx^rts.  31x24  cm.  Editor:  Olmedo 

del  Busto.  .Address:  .Ave.  Norte  No.  11,  .Aptdo.  331,  Panama,  Panama. 

Bidetin  hildiogrdjicoik'  la  Bibliotc'ca  de  la  Eacultad  de  derecho  y  ciencias  sociales 
de  Montevideo.  .Alontevideo,  1935.  n"  1,  «“nero,  1935.  |l(i|  p.  24xlO!2  cm. 

Quart«‘rly.  Editor:  Dr.  lOdiiardo  J.  (Culture.  .Aildress:  l■'acultad  de  derecho  y 
ciencias  sociales,  IS  de  Julio  n"  1S24,  .Alontevideo,  I’ruguay. 

El  Terrnno.  Moidevideo,  1934.  .Ano  .XA'lIl,  n"  210,  15  de  diciembrc'  de 
1934  a  15  de  enero  de  1935.  40  p.  illus.,  ports.  29x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

-Agustin  M.  Smith.  Address:  Gerrito  029,  Montevirleo,  Uruguay. 

RCV;  Organo  del  Radio  club  venezolano.  (^iracas,  1935.  A'ol.  1,  n”  11,  abril 
fie  1935.  |10]  p.  illus.  (ports.)  23*2x10  cm.  Monthly.  Adflress:  Torra  a 
Madrices  n<*  8,  ('aracas,  A'enezuela. 

7'he  Latin  America  traveler.  Friends  of  I.,atin  .America,  publishers.  New  A'ork, 
1935.  A'ol.  1,  n"  1,  June,  1935.  30  p.  illus.  27*2x21  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

Emma  Boehm  Oiler.  .Address:  489  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork,  N.  A’.,  U.  S.  .A. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  HAITI  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Haiti  and  the  I’nited 
States  signed  at  Washington  on  March  28,  1935,  went  into  effect  on 
June  3,  1935,  after  proclamation  by  the  Presidents  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  This  agreement  is  the  fifth  concluded  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  June  12,  1934,^  the  four  previous  ones  being  with  Cuba,^ 
Brazil,  Belgium,  and  Sweden,  respectively.  Negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  thirteen  other  countries,  six  of  which  are  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  Based  on  the  principle  of  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  having  as  their  object  trade  expansion  rather 
than  trade  diversion,  these  agreements  give  practical  expression  to 
the  principles  enunciated  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Montevideo  in  1933. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Haiti-United  States  Agreement  was 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce:' 

The  agreement  provides  for  reductions  in  the  existing  duties  of  each  country 
on  certain  products  of  particular  interest  to  the  other,  and  assurances  against  the 
imposition  or  increase  of  duties  on  certain  other  products.  In  addition,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  reciprocal  assurance  of  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
each  other’s  commerce  in  all  respects,  and  special  safeguards  against  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  benefits  of  this  agreement  through  import  quotas,  internal 
taxes,  or  exchange  control.  .  .  . 

In  return  for  the  assurance  of  continued  duty-free  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  the  following  items  of  Haitian  production — coffee,  cocoa  beans,  sisal 
fiber,  logwood,  bananas,  and  ginger  root — jilus  reductions  in  the  present  .\merican 
duties  on  rum,  fresh  pineapples,  and  mangoes  and  guavas  in  preserved  form, 
Haiti  is  to  grant,  under  this  agreement,  duty  concessions  on  a  range  of  American 
export  products,  industrial  and  agricultural.  These  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Haiti  consist  of  reductions  in  duty  on  13  tariff  classifications,  conditional  duty 
reductions  on  3  tariff  classifications,  and  assurance  against  the  increase  of  import 
duties  on  an  additional  list  of  commodities  covering  19  tariff  classifications. 

•  For  a  summary  of  the  Trade  .\Kreements  Act,  see  ‘‘Trade  .\greements  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America”  by  Ouillermo  A.  Suro,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  November  19.34. 

•Ibid.  p.  786. 

•  Commerce  Reports,  ,\pril  6,  1935. 

HO.-.i;-»  -S.'i— Bull,  7 - .'i 
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Tho  commodities  on  wiiicii  reductions  in  the  Haitian  import  duties  are  to  be 
made  are;  Tanned  goat  and  kid  skins;  sewing  macliines  and  parts  therefor; 
fresii  and  refrigerated  iieef,  mutton,  and  pork;  certain  fresh,  dried,  and  canned 
fruits;  common  cheese,  butter,  preserved  milk,  malted  milk,  and  infant’s  food; 
and  seed  potatoes.  The  conditional  conce.ssions  involve  reductions  in  the  import 
duty  on  radios,  lard,  and  automobile  tires  and  tulies,  which  will  In;  effective 
during  those  fiscal  years  when  the  budget  of  expenditures  of  Haiti  is  promulgated 
in  the  amount  of  4(),(KK),(KK)  gourdes  or  more.  (1  gourde=S0.2().) 

The  commodities  on  which  the  present  favorable  Haitian  customs  treatment 
has  been  bound  against  increa.se  for  the  life  of  the  agreement  coniprise:  Plain  and 
plate  glass;  iron  and  steel  pi|>es  and  fittings;  certain  patent  medicines  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  products;  a  broad  range  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances;  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  bu.sses,  automobile  parts  and  acce.ssories;  smoked,  salted,  and 
pickled  beef  and  pork,  and  certain  other  meat  products;  certain  common  wines; 
still  mineral  waters,  and  cigarettes. 

The  reductions  in  the  Haitian  duties  range  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of 
the  present  duties,  with  seed  potatoes  made  entirely  free.  Combined,  the 
products  affected  by  the  reductions  or  assurances  against  increase  were  valued 
at  $1,463,000  in  1929  and  $623,000  in  1933,  representing  about  17  jK*rcent  of 
United  States  exports  to  Haiti  in  those  years. 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  Haitian  imports  into  the  United  States  now 
admitted  free  of  duty — 89  percent  during  1933 — the  principal  .Vmerican  conces¬ 
sion  to  Haiti  consists  of  the  guarantee  of  continued  free  entry  for  the  period  of 
the  agreement  of  products  amounting  to  $772,000  or  53  percent  of  United  States 
imports  from  that  country  during  1929,  and  $477,000  or  59  jxcrcent  of  the  total 
during  1933,  the  value  of  the  past  Haitian  shipments  of  the  commodities  on 
which  the  duties  arc  to  be  reduced  having  been  slight.  .Vssurance  is  given  that 
sugar  imported  from  Haiti  on  which  a  drawback  of  duty  is  allowed  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  Haitian  (piota,  under  the  sugar  control  system  now  in  force. 

Tne  United  States  and  Haiti  continue  the  undertaking  in  the  commercial 
agreement  of  1926,  which  is  to  be  supplatited  by  this  agreement,  to  grant  each 
other’s  comnercc  unconditional  most -favored-nation  treatment  with  res|H*ct  to 
customs  fl  ities,  charges,  and  formalities.  Moreover,  this  principle  is  extended 
and  applied  also  to  other  methods  of  regulating  import  trade,  particularly  (piotas 
a!ri  exchange  control.  Should  either  country  establish  import  (piotas  applying 
to  the  products  of  the  other  country,  assurance  is  given  of  an  allocation  eipiiv- 
alent  to  the  normal  share  of  the  total  trade  supplied  by  the  other  country.  In 
the  event  that  either  country  establishes  any  control  of  foreign  exchange,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  of  the  other  country  is  a.ssured. 

National  treatment  is  provided  with  respi>ct  to  all  internal  taxes  and  chargi^s 
except  for  the  existing  differential  taxes  on  cigarettes  imported  into  Haiti  and 
on  cocoanut  oil  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  two  countries  also  under¬ 
take  to  facilitate  trade  in  the  operation  of  their  customs  administration  and  in 
the  uniform  aiiplication  of  customs  changes  at  all  ports.  With  certain  sjM>cified 
exceptions,  no  administrative  ruling  effecting  advances  in  charges  applicable  to 
imports  or  imposing  any  new  retpiirements  on  importations  shall  be  eff(*ctive 
until  30  days  after  official  publication  of  such  ruling.  Provision  is  al.so  made 
against  the  imposition  of  other  than  nominal  ptmalties  for  errors  in  documenta¬ 
tion  of  a  clerical  nature  or  tho.se  established  as  in  good  faith. 

The  agriicraent  is  to  remain  in  force  for  at  least  3  years,  and  may  lie  terminated 
at  the  end  of  that  fieriod  or  sub.seipiently  upon  6  months’  notice. 
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SANITARY  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  ARGENTINA 

On  May  24,  1935,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Felipe  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
signed  a  sanitary  convention  providing  for  cooperation  between  the 
two  nations  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  infectious  and 
contagious  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  of  insect  pests.  While 
recognizing  the  right  of  each  country  to  exclude  on  sanitary  grounds 
the  products  of  the  other,  it  provides  that  neither  may  prohibit  the 
importation  of  plant  and  animal  products  originating  in  and  coming 
from  any  zone  of  the  other  which  the  importing  country'  finds  to  be 
free  from  animal  and  plant  diseases  or  pests,  or  exposure  to  such 
diseases  or  pests,  for  the  reason  that  such  diseases  or  pests  exist  in 
other  zones  of  the  country.  Under  the  Tarilf  Act,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  required  to  establish  embargoes  by 
country  instead  of  by  zone,  and  the  removal  of  this  limitation  will, 
it  is  expected,  make  for  better  understanding. 

Whenever  practicable,  each  Government  will,  before  applying  a 
new  sanitary  measure,  consult  with  the  Government  of  the  other 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  as  little  injury  to  commerce  with  it  as 
possible.  The  convention  contains  other  similar  provisions  seeking 
to  establish  useful  cooperation  in  sanitary  matters  between  the  two 
nations  and  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  avoidable  injury  to 
trade  arising  from  the  application  of  sanitary  measures. 


GENERAL  INTER-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  FOR  TRADE  MARK 
AND  COMMERCIAL  PROTECTION 

The  General  Inter-American  Convention  for  Trade  Mark  and 
Commercial  Protection,  signed  at  the  first  Pan  American  Trade-Mark 
Conference  which  met  in  Washington  February  11-20,  1929,  has  been 
ratified  by  countries  in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  United  States 
the  convention  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  December  16,  1930, 
signed  by  the  President  on  February  1 1  and  proclaimed  by  him  on  the 
27th;  in  Haiti  it  was  ap|)roved  by  the  National  Assembly  on  June  27 
and  promulgated  by  the  President  on  July  2,  1931;  in  Nicaragua  it 
was  a|)proved  by  Congress  on  May  30,  1934,  and  promulgated  by  the 
Presi<lent  on  September  4;  in  Honduras  it  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  25,  1934,  and  by  the  National  Congress, 
in  Decree  no.  56,  on  January  29,  and  promulgated  Jan.  31,  1935;  in 
Panama  ratification  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  December 
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31,  1934;  and  in  Pern  the  convention  was  approved  in  Ministerial 
Resolution  no.  577  of  December  (5,  1934. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  by  (luateinala  and  Cuba  was  reported 
in  the  Bulletin  for  March  and  May  1930,  respectively. 


THE  FIRST  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONAL  RADIO  CONFERENCE 

A  more  orderly  development  of  radio  communications  in  South 
America  is  expected  from  the  application  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  First  South  American  Regional  Radio  Conference  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  March  28  to  April  10.  With  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  in  South  America,  especially  in  Arfientina,  Chile,  and 
L'rupuay,  a  regional  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  international 
regulations  adopted  at  the  Madrid  conference  in  1932  had  become 
necessary  if  serious  interference  was  to  be  avoided.  The  conference 
met  at  the  in^^tation  of  Argentina  with  delegates  from  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Cliile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  attending.  An  administrative  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  after  considerable  discussion  which  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  respective  governments  and  open  to  adherence  by 
the  South  American  countries  not  represented.  It  provides  for  the 
allocation  and  use  of  frequencies;  stipulates  the  minimum  difference 
in  frequency  which  must  exist  between  stations  which  are  likely  to 
interfere  with  each  other;  adopts  a  formula  for  the  determination  of 
the  power  of  radio  transmitters;  defines  the  tolerance  of  distortion 
through  modulation;  recommends  the  use  of  directive  antenna  sys¬ 
tems;  gives  methods  for  determining  the  zone  which  a  transmitter  can 
serve  efficiently,  and  fixes  a  maximum  tolerance  for  harmonics.  It 
also  provides  for  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  respective  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  necessary  measures  to  jirevent  broadcasts  which  may 
be  injurious  to  international  relations  among  the  signatory  nations, 
and  forbids  the  rebroadcasting  of  programs  without  permission  from 
the  station  of  origin.  The  minimum  power  at  which  a  station  can 
operate  in  an  exclusive  channel  is  to  be  5  kilowatts. 

The  respective  administrations  are  to  endeavour  to  have  the  stations 
within  their  jurisdiction  come  us  soon  as  possible  with  the  frecpiency 
tolerance  and  limit  of  instability  provided  for  in  the  General  Radio 
Regulations  anne.xed  to  the  International  Telecommunication  Gon- 
vention  signed  at  Madrid  in  1932.  For  broadcasting  in  international 
channels,  how'cver,  the  agreement  recommends  the  reduction  of  the 
limits  provided  for  in  the  regulations. 

In  addition  to  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
communication  Union  the  respective  administrations  arc  to  inform 
each  other  of  the  frecpiencies  which  tliey  assign  to  their  stations. 
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Before  making  an  assignment  tlie  administrations  are  to  eonsult  the 
respective  lists  of  frequenc}'  allocations  and  will  not  assign  frequencies 
which  will  interfere  with  the  services  in  other  countries.  In  case  an 
administration  assigns  a  frequency  wiiich  does  interfere  with  another 
already  assigned,  the  last  one  assigned  will  be  abandoned.  If  a  fre- 
(jnenc}’  assigned  to  a  particular  station  is  not  used  within  two  years 
it  e.xpires  as  far  as  the  signatory  countries  are  concerned  unless  notice 
to  the  contrary  is  given,  in  wiiich  case  the  registration  will  run  for 
another  two  x  ears. 

I*rovision  is  made  in  the  agreement  for  the  holding  of  periodic 
conferences  at  intervals  not  longer  than  tw'o  years.  The  next  is  to 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1937. 


ANNUAL  MESSAGES 

Message  of  the  President  of  Uruguay. — The  message  of  President 
Gabriel  Terra  of  Uruguay  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  March  15, 
1935,  review^s,  among  others,  the  following  activities  in  the  fields  of 
education,  labor  and  social  welfare  during  1934; 

In  order  to  promote  popular  education  the  National  Library  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  best  works  of 
national  and  foreign  authors  among  the  municipal  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  In  ])laces  where  municipal  libraries  did  not  exist,  the 
National  Library  was  to  arrange  for  their  establishment.  Six  libra¬ 
ries  have  already  been  opened. 

A  special  commission,  appointed  by  a  decree  of  June  29,  under¬ 
took  a  cultural  extension  tour  throughout  the  Republic.  The  com¬ 
mission  carried  to  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  isolated  fanns 
selected  works  from  the  National  Library,  well  knowm  paintings  from 
the  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  historic  relics  from  the 
National  Museum  of  History.  This  original  tour,  reported  to  be 
among  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  highly  successful. 

C'onsiderable  work  was  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social 
Welfare  during  the  past  year  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  retirement  and  pension  funds,  especially 
through  the  act  of  January  11,  1934.  This,  among  other  things, 
prevented  the  bankruptcy  of  the  public  services  pension  fund,  and 
extended  the  right  to  pensions  to  all  industrial  and  commercial  workers. 

In  order  to  coordinate  supply  and  demand  as  regards  labor,  a 
National  Emjdoyment  Registry  and  local  employment  exchanges 
were  established  throughout  the  eountry.  Employment  for  23,000 
workers  w'as  i)rovided  through  municipal  public  works  carried  with  the 
sujiport  of  the  National  Government.  Relief  commissions  in  all  the 
Departments  of  tlu‘  Republic  were  able  to  provide  allowances, 
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provnsions,  and  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families.  The  National  Labor  Institute  rendered  valuable 
services  especiallj’  in  supervising^  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating:  to 
hours  of  labor,  prevention  of  accidents,  hyg:ienic  conditions  in  fac¬ 
tories,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  minors.  Uniform  reg:ula- 
tions  governing:  the  closing  of  shops  were  provided  through  a  law 
issued  on  April  13,  1934. 

Meftsage  of  the  President  of  Venezuela. — On  April  2."),  1935,  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  V.  Gomez  presented  to  the  Venezuelan  Congress  the  report 
of  his  administration  for  1934.  In  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
the  nation  and  other  countries.  President  G6mez  mentioned  especially 
the  demarcation  of  boundaries  with  Colombia  and  with  Brazil. 
Exploration  b\'  the  Brazilian-Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission 
showed  the  existence  of  lands  rich  in  minerals  and  other  resources. 
On  July  24  last,  therefore,  a  decree  was  issued  authorizing  the  study 
and  construction  of  a  highway  from  Ciudad  Bolfvar  to  the  border  to 
open  the  region  for  exploitation. 

Measures  taken  to  pronmte  the  economic  well-being  of  the  nation 
included  the  distribution  of  10,000,000  bolfvares  as  a  subsidy  to  coffee 
and  cacao  growers;  the  Exchange  Convention  which  stabilized  foreign 
exchange;  the  creation  of  the  Venezuelan  Industrial  Cattle  Company 
to  promote  the  meat  industr)’ ;  and  the  minting  of  silver  coins  to  the 
amount  of  20,000,000  bolivares. 

Petroleum  produced  in  1934  amounted  to  20,112,114  metric  tons, 
an  increase  of  2,818,921  tons  over  the  1933  production.  Of  this 
amount  19,226,342  tons  were  exported. 

Public  works  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  partly  as  an  unem¬ 
ployment  measure;  they  included  not  only  new  and  important  proj¬ 
ects,  but  also  the  improvement  and  conservation  of  existing  highways 
and  monuments.  Work  on  the  free  port  of  Turiamo  has  progressed 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  and  the  piers  at  Puerto  Cabello  are  being 
rebuilt.  On  the  Great  Western  Highway,  which  goes  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  nine  large  bridges  and  more  than  30  small  ones 
have  been  finished.  Improvements  have  been  carried  out  also  on  the 
Eastern  Highway,  the  Highway  to  the  Andes,  the  Windward  High¬ 
way,  and  less  important  roads. 

A  special  Veterinary  and  Breeding  Service  was  created  in  December 
for  the  protection,  investigation,  and  improvement  of  the  animal 
industry  throughout  the  country.  A  biological  chemistry  laboratory 
was  likewise  established  tf)  make  analyses  related  to  agriculture 
arifl  stock  raising. 

Report  of  the  Minixter  of  Public  Inxtriictiov,  Kl  Solrador. — Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Araujo,  who  h(»lds  the  portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  and  Public  Instruction,  presente<l  his  report  f<»r  the  yeair  11>34 
to  the  National  Asseiid)ly  on  February  26,  1935. 
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A  total  of  03,284  pupils  was  rc^istoml  in  the  primary  schools: 
of  this  numher  50,373  atteiuled  Government  schools,  1,094  private 
schools,  ami  5,217  municipal  schools.  Nine  hundred  si.\ty-ci<rht 
schools  were  in  session;  of  these  388  were  rural  schools,  for  which  a 
new  3-year  curriculum  was  issued  last  September.  Of  their  1,824 
teachers,  571  were  men  and  1,253  women. 

Secondary  education  was  taught  in  31  recognized  institutions,  22 
of  which  offered  academic  subjects  and  nine  commercial. 

There  ai'C  two  normal  schools  in  El  Salvador,  one  for  men,  the  other 
for  women.  In  the  former  the  students  and  professors  edit  a  fort¬ 
nightly  paper,  El  Pensador,  planned  to  keep  schools  throughout  the 
country  in  touch  with  new  developments  in  education. 

I^hysieal  education,  to  which  increasingly  marked  attention  is 
being  given,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Physical  Education 
Committee,  which  cooperated  with  the  Olympic  Committee  in 
preparing  for  the  celebration  of  Hie  Third  Central  American  Olympic 
Games,  held  in  March  1935  (see  Bpli.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
June  1935. 


CUBAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  STABILIZATION  OF  COFFEE 

The  statutes  for  the  administration  of  the  Cuban  Institute  for  the 
Stabilization  of  Coffee,  created  by  decree-law  486  of  September  14, 
1934,  were  approved  by  President  Mendieta  on  January  24,  1935. 
The  Institute  began  functioning  on  the  date  of  their  publication 
in  the  (iaceta  Ojictal,  March  7. 

The  organization  was  estahlished  to  study  matters  relating  to  the 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  processing,  classification,  storage, 
delivery,  sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  coffee;  compile  perti¬ 
nent  statistics,  and  recommend  legislation.  It  is  to  be  directed  by  a 
General  Board,  an  Executive  (\>mmittee,  and  a  staff  of  salaried 
employees.  The  General  Board  is  composed  of  12  members,  two  of 
wbom  are  to  be  owner  growers,  two  tenant  growers,  one  a  grower 
and  processor,  two  financial  backers,  with  guaranties  of  coffee  or  of 
coffee  estates,  one  a  backer  without  such  guaranties,  two  coffee 
roasters,  and  tw«)  ex|)erts.  The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  General  Board,  is  composed  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  must 
he  its  chairman,  ami  an  administrative  secretary  without  vote. 

It  is  only  recently  that  coffee  has  figured  in  Cuban  economy. 
The  intensive  cam|)aign  waged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
free  the  country  from  the  thmgers  of  depemlence  upon  a  single  crop 
was  particularly  successful  as  regards  coffee.  By  1927  Cuba  was 
|)roducing  67  |)ercent  of  the  (n)ffee  consumed  in  the  country,  aiul  a 
few  years  hiter  had  reached  the  point  where  there  was  an  exportable 
surplus.  In  1931  774  |)ounds,  valued  at  $153.00,  were  exported; 
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in  1932,  13,395,650  pounds,  worth  $1,205,975.  The  following:  j’ear 
the  exports  decreased  to  little  more  than  7,147,700  pounds,  worth 
$576,756,  and  preliminary  fifjures  issued  by  the  Treasury"  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Cuba  for  1934  show  that  only  $251,063  worth  of  coffee 
(the  amount  was  not  g:iven)  was  exported  in  that  year. 

The  Institute,  which  was  established  for  an  indefinite  period, 
has  therefore  an  opportunity  to  develop  coffee  growing:  in  Cuba  and 
make  the  product  one  of  the  staples  of  national  economy. 


COTTON  CONTROL  IN  ARGENTINA 


The  National  Cotton  Board  was  created  at  the  end  of  April  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  Assistant 
Minister  is  vice-chairman,  and  the  other  members  will  be  the  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  the  Chaco,  a  representative  of  the  Province  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  and  delegates  of  growers  and  manufacturers. 
The  board  will  regulate  the  cultural,  technical,  and  commercial  phases 
of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  including  the  selection 
of  varieties  best  suited  to  each  region,  the  creation  of  standard  types, 
and  the  formation  of  producers’  cooperative  societies. 

Until  25  years  ago,  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  Argentina  was 
so  negligible  that  no  statistics  as  to  production  are  available.  In  the 
next  eight  years  the  average  planted  increased  from  4,300  to  7,600, 
but  the  following  season,  1917-18,  it  jumped  to  29,100,  and  since  then 
has  increased,  with  occasional  slight  setbacks,  in  a  spectacular  manner. 
The  acreage  dev'oted  to  cotton  in  1933-34,  the  last  season  for  which 
figures  have  been  published,  is  40  percent  greater  than  that  of  the 
previous  season,  and  eight  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  twelve 
years  before,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  published  below.  The 
immediate  stimulus  for  increased  cotton  growing  was  the  decreased 
production  elsewhere,  notably  in  the  United  States. 
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RECENT  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  CUBA 

Tlie  present  administration  in  Cuba  has  taken  "reat  interest  in 
inakiti"  the  labor  legislation  of  that  republic  conform  to  modern 
standards.  Two  recent  measures  are  laws  no.  89  of  April  12,  1935, 
creating  the  Superior  Labor  Council,  and  no.  148  of  May  7,  1935, 
establishing  employment  offices  in  five  provincial  capitals. 

The  Superior  Labor  Council  is  to  serve  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Its  functions  will  include  the  study  of 
labor  bills,  the  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  labor  legislation, 
the  codification  of  social  welfare  laws,  suggestions  for  improving 
and  amending  social  legislation,  and  the  promotion  of  harmonious 
relations  between  employers  and  employees.  The  council  will  be 
composed  of  22  members:  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  chairman,  the 
Director  General  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  Hygiene  and  Social 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Superior  Labor  Council,  5  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  professor  of  industrial  legislation 
in  the  University  of  Ilabana,  8  delegates  from  employer  groups,  and 
8  from  labor  and  employee  organizations.  It  will  meet  twice  a 
year  in  45-day  sessions,  although  special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  at  his  discretion  or  at  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  members. 

The  emploA’inent  offices  {bolsas  de  trabajo)  are  to  be  established  in 
each  provincial  capital  having  no  such  organization,  that  is,  in  Pinar 
del  Rio,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camagiiey,  and  Santiago.  There  is 
none  for  the  Province  of  Ilabana  because  it  is  expected  that  the  office 
already  established  in  the  national  capital  will  include  the  Province 
as  well  as  the  Federal  District  in  its  jurisdiction. 

The  five  new  offices  are  to  operate  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  Pro^’incial  Bureaus,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Employment  Office  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Social 
Welfare  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor.  Part  of  their  expenses 
are  to  be  included  in  municipal  budgets. 

Every  employer  must  inform  the  emplo3'ment  office  in  his  ProWnce 
of  all  changes,  temporarj’  or  permanent,  among  liis  emplo^'ees, 
whether  experts,  oflice  workers,  or  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  In 
the  case  of  vacancies  or  any  increase  in  his  staff,  the  employer  must 
consult  the  lists  of  unemploy^ed  suitable  for  his  needs.  Each  labor 
union  must  report  all  cases  of  dismissal,  employment,  or  reemploy¬ 
ment  affecting  its  members.  No  employ'er  may’  hire  any  employee 
lacking  a  registration  card  from  the  office  in  his  district. 

The  law  went  into  effect  30  day's  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  Gaceta  Oficial,  or  on  June  7,  1935. 
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THE  ARMY  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE  IN  BRAZIL 

Established  four  years  ago,  the  Army  Air  Mail  Service  in  Brazil  has 
extended  its  lines  from  1,081  miles  in  August  1931,  to  4,722  miles  at 
the  beginning  of  1935.  Supplementing  the  commercial  airlines,  the 
military  air  mail  serves  the  double  purpose  of  training  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  and  connecting  the  capital  with  the  most  remote  regions  of  the 
hinterland.  From  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Army  carries  mail  to  Ceara, 
Piauhy,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Parana,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
New  lines  and  extensions  are  planned  which  will  reach  the  frontier 


ARMY  AIR  .MAIL  ROUTES  I.V  HRAZIL. 

The  unbroken  lines  indicate  routes  in  operation  over  which  the  weekly  mileage  flown  is  ll.inu  miles.  The 
lines  of  dashes  are  new  routes  and  extensions  projected. 
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with  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Paraguay.  The  service  started  with  10 
planes  which  offered  training  in  long-distance  llights  to  37  pilots  and 
61  observers.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  follow'ing  table  the  service  has 
showm  a  continued  development  since  it  was  established,  except  in 
1932,  when  it  was  interrupted  because  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Sao  Paulo.  The  figures  for  that  year  represent  the  traffic  during 
the  last  quarter  only. 


The  Brazilian  army  air  mail  service 


Year 

Length 
of  lines 

Xum- 
t)er  of 
planes 

Pilots 

Ob¬ 

servers 

Flights 

Hours 

flown 

Miles 

flown 

Mail 

carried 

1931  (5  mos.) . 

Mila 

1,081 

10 

37 

61 

173 

472 

34,106 

Pound) 

750 

1932 . 

2,255 

11 

13 

17 

20 

215 

19,765 

287 

1933 . 

2,255 

21 

28 

58 

260 

1,141 

128, 195 

5,897 

1934 . 

4,722 

22 

64 

121 

284 

4,276 

382,631 

22,990 

EDIBLE  OILS  IN  ARGENTINA 

I’nder  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Carlos 
Garcia  Mata,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  iVrgentine  Embassy  in 
Washington,  has  published  an  economic  study  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  edible  oils  in  Argentina.  In  the  study  he  points  out 
that  growers  should  select  seeds  that;  1 ,  give  a  cold-resistant  oil  which 
for  color,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  may  be  used  to  blend  with  olive, 
peanut,  cottonseed  and  other  oils;  2,  are  easy  to  cultivate  and  may 
be  grown  in  regions  unsuitable  for  oth.er  products;  and  3,  have  an 
international  market  and  command  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  make 
subsidies  unnecessary. 

The  book  is  particidarly  timely  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  edible  oils  in  Argentina  during  the  last  few  years,  as 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  table: 

I’KonrcTiox  of  ediblk  oils 


[In  metric  torn] 


Year 

Peanut  j 

Turnip 

Cottonseed 

Sunflower 

Others 

Total 

1923 . 

12,086 

6,571 

3,001  ! 
4,790  1 

1 

870  1 

395  1 

16,352 
13, 174 

1924 . 

1  1,487  1 

53 

273  ! 

192.5 . 

192») .  . 

9,831 

11,608 

3.  527 
3, 180 

2,3-22 
3,367  ' 

315 

310 
388  1 

16,305 
18,  .543 

1927 . 

i  14,  ,5,55 

4, 566 

3,961  j 

58 

306 

23,446 

1928 . . . . 

Iti,  (109  ’ 

3, ‘204 

3,635 

201 

306 

23, 3.56 

1929 . . .  ... 

1  ll,(i0l  1 

5,306 

4,732  ! 

25 

234 

21, 898 

1930  . . 

1  11,277  1 

2,  m8 

[  6,  1(H 

293 

186 

1  20,808 

1931 .  . 

10,,5:<6 

7,478 

0,  m)  \ 

67 

2:t9 

24,9-20 

1932  . 

12,743 

1  I2,4‘.>2 

5, 78,5 

896 

116 

31,892 

19:i3 . 

13,685 

12,  661 

i  8, 781 

2,678 

200 

38,005 
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SUMMER  STUDY  IN  PANAMA  AND  MEXICO 

By  decrees  of  March  27,  1935,  the  Center  of  Pedagogic  and  His- 
pano-American  Studies  in  Panama  was  establislied  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Institute,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary-  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Senor  Jose  Pezet,  as  director  ex  officio,  and  Senor  Salomon 
de  la  Selva  as  executive  secretary. 

The  Center  is  planning  to  hold  a  summer  school  with  courses  in 
history  and  social  problems,  education,  languages  and  literature,  art 
and  folklore,  and  journalism  from  July  8  to  August  17, 1935.  Eminent 
authorities  in  each  field  from  North,  Central,  and  South  America 
have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  summer  session. 

Registration  for  the  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  summer  school 
for  foreign  students  conducted  by  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
began  on  June  24;  classes  start  on  July  1  and  will  continue  to  August 
14.  Courses  in  Spanish  and  French  are  offered  beginners,  while  for 
advanced  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  there  are  courses 
in  Spanish,  French,  history,  sociology,  government,  education,  art, 
and  music.  Mexican  law  and  business  procedure  are  treated  in  two 
courses  open  to  students  sponsored  by  accredited  firms,  regardless 
of  academic  standing.  As  a  result  of  requests  received  from  students 
with  no  knowledge  of  Spanish,  several  new  courses  dealing  with  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  English  this  year.  Six  week-end 
excursions  of  one  or  two  days  have  been  planned  to  notable  archaeo¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  scenic  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America  has 
announced  its  tenth  seminar  in  Mexico  from  July  3-23,  1935.  While 
the  chief  emphasis  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  on  Mexico,  some  study  of 
Latin  America  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  its  relations  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  included.  The  three  weeks  of  lectures,  round-table 
discussions,  and  a  field  trip  will  be  supplemented  by  post-seminar 
visits,  of  a  week  apiece,  to  Oaxaca  and  Michoacan. 


CHILEAN  HISTORICAL-CULTURAL  EXPOSITION  IN  SANTIAGO 

On  December  14,  1934,  the  Chilean  Historical-Cultural  Exposition 
opened  in  Santiago  for  several  months.  It  was  planned,  in  the  words 
of  Senor  Carlos  Silva  Vilddsola,  a  noted  Chilean  journalist,  “to  offer 
an  artistic  spectacle,  instruction  for  the  public,  an  industrial  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  a  place  for  wholesome  recreation.” 

Among  the  exhibits  that  of  the  Posada  del  Corregidor,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  restaurants  in  Santiago,  attracted  special  at¬ 
tention;  it  presented  in  a  series  of  paintings  the  most  colorful  aspects 
of  colonial  life— official,  religious,  and  everyday.  Also  noteworthy 
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THE  CHILEAN  HISTOKICAL-CCLTCKAL  EXPOSITION. 

This  colonial  plaza  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  national  ex|>asit  ion  held  in  Santiago  during  the  past  several 

months. 

was  the  pavilion  oontainintr  a  map  of  Chile  more  than  275  feet  long, 
which  showed  graphically  historic,  cultural,  economic,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  facts  about  the  country.  The  Ministry  of  Education  had  an 
effective  display  of  handicraft  from  the  rural,  city,  and  normal  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  Statistical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  compiled 
and  recently  published  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Paraguay  for  1933,  and  a 
general  survey  of  the  trade  of  all  Latin  America  for  the  same  year. 
A  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1934,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  fiscal  representative  of 
the  Kepuhlic  for  that  year,  has  also  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  press. 

In  addition  to  the  above  regular  reports  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Series, 
the  Division  has  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  an  advance 
report  on  the  trade  of  Argentina  for  1934,  a  statement  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  Latin  America  for  the  same  year,  compiled 
from  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  an 
article  on  the  trade  of  Chile  with  the  other  Republics  of  South  America 
for  the  years  1925  to  1934,  inclusive  (see  p.  5(50). 

The  Division  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports,  compiled 
from  official  sources,  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Panama,  Argentina,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador,  for  the  latest  available  years. 

The  reports  not  published  in  the  Bulletin  are  separately  printed 
and  distributed  upon  reipiest. 
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BRIEF  NOTES 

ADDITION  TO  THE  MINING  CODE  OF  ARGENTINA 

Law  12161,  signed  by  President  Justo  on  March  26, 1935,  provided 
for  the  incorporation  of  an  additional  section  to  the  Mining  Code  of 
Argentina.  The  new  section  deals  with  the  legal  control  of  deposits 
of  petroleum  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  consists  of  eight  chapters 
on  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  of  indi^iduals;  e.xploration ; 
exploitation;  obligations  of  concessionaires;  reserves;  taxes;  rights  of 
way  and  pipe  lines;  and  mixed  companies,  that  is,  those  in  which  the 
Government  holds  some  of  the  shares. 

NEW  HIGHWAY  COMPLETED  IN  CUBA 

According  to  information  supplied  by  Vice  Consul  Herman  C. 
Vogenitz,  the  highway  connecting  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  with  the 
Central  Highw'ay  has  been  completed  and  was  opened  to  trafhc  on 
April  14,  1935.  It  is  expected  that  the  road,  which  is  about  27  miles 
long,  will  increase  the  importance  of  Cienfuegos  as  a  distributing 
center  for  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  FEDERATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

Representatives  of  anti-tuberculosis  organizations  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  April  23,  1935,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Gregorio 
Araoz  Alfaro,  and  approved  the  establishment  of  an  anti-tuberculosis 
federation.  According  to  the  resolution,  the  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  is  to  intensify,  strengthen,  and  broaden  tbe  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  throughout  the  country.  The  federation  will 
function  at  first  in  two  sections,  one  devoted  to  questions  of  treatment 
and  public  welfare,  the  other  to  scientific  studies.  The  meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  an  organizing  committee,  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  composed 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  fourteen  institutions. 

NO  COEDUCATION  IN  PERir/IAN  SCHOOLS 

Coeducation  has  been  prohibited  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
Lima  and  Callao,  Peru,  by  a  Government  order  issued  recentlj*.  The 
order  cancels  all  licenses  previously  granted  for  mixed  schools,  whether 
primary,  secondary,  commercial  or  industrial,  as  well  as  those  granted 
for  the  operation  of  school  sections  for  bo3’s  and  girls  alternateh'. 
Furthermore,  no  w'oman  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  principal  of  a  school 
for  boj's  or  to  direct  schools  for  girls  with  branches  for  boy  pupils,  or 
vice  v'ersa.  As  justification  for  tins  measure,  it  is  contended  that  the 
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number  of  furls’  schools  now  existing  in  Lima  and  its  suburbs  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  need,  and  that  coeducation  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary. 

CHILEAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  MINING  AND  INDUSTRY 

An  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mining  and  Industry  in  the 
North  was  created  for  each  of  the  Clulean  Provinces  of  Tarapaca 
and  Antofagasta  by  law  no.  5,546,  wluch  went  into  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  January  2,  1935.  The  insti¬ 
tutes  will  function  according  to  the  principles  governing  the  Mining 
Credit  Bank,  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Credit,  and  the  regulations 
to  the  law  when  issued,  but  their  spheres  of  action  are  limited  to 
their  respective  Provinces.  The  initial  capital  of  the  institutes  will 
be  supplied  by  20  percent  of  the  shares  in  the  Chilean  Nitrate  and 
Iodine  Sales  Corporation  belonging  to  the  Government,  to  be  diWded 
eipially  between  them.  This  money  will  be  used  for  loans  to  industrial 
or  mining  enterprises,  although  25  percent  may  be  used  to  foster 
mining  and  industry  by  exploration  of  mining  deposits;  construction 
of  means  of  communication  to  make  commercially  exploitable  mines 
accessible;  waterworks;  the  diffusion  of  technical  information;  and 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  fishing  port=. 

WOMEN  ELECTED  TO  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS  IN  CHILE 

Twenty  women,  representing  the  conservative,  liberal,  democrat 
and  radical  parties,  as  well  as  two  without  party  affiliations,  were 
elected  to  municipal  councils  throughout  Chile  in  the  elections  held 
on  Ajiril  7,  1935,  according  to  Nosotras,  organ  of  the  “Legidn  f'eme- 
nina  America  ”,  a  feminist  organization.  At  the  time  this  compilation 
was  made  reports  had  not  as  yet  been  received  from  Magallanes.  The 
municipal  elections  of  April  7  were  notable  in  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  women  and  foreigners  exercised  the  right  to  vote  in  Chile. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  FINANCING  LOW-COST  DWELLINGS  IN  CHILE 

The  financing  of  houses  for  workingmen  in  Chile  has  been  for  the 
last  four  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  decree  with  force  of  law  no.  33,  of  March 
12,  1931,  which  amended  law  no.  4945  of  the  previous  February  6, 
promulgated  to  stimulate  low-cost  housing.  The  decree  not  only 
jirovided  for  the  construction  of  low-cost  dwellings  for  workingmen 
by  the  National  Low-Cost  Housing  Committee,  but  also  permitted 
the  granting  of  loans  to  individuals  wishing  to  build  houses  for  their 
workers;  to  the  owners  of  small  holdings  in  agricultural  settlements; 
to  incorporated  associations;  to  cooperative  building  societies;  to 
municipalities;  and  to  similar  entities,  and  made  it  possible  to  borrow 
money  for  the  development  of  workers’  gardens. 
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On  Junuan"  20  of  this  year  President  Alessandri  signed  law  no. 
5579,  authorizin<r  the  President  to  issue,  throujih  the  Housin"  Bureau, 
bonds  to  tlie  amount  of  not  more  than  50,0()(),00()  pesos.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  may  be  apjilied  to  the  purchase  of  improved  lands,  and  to  loans 
for  buying;  lots,  improved  or  unimproved,  in  instalments,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  decree  with  force  of  law  no.  33.  Re.irulations  of  the  law 
were  issued  on  February  IS. 

AGRICULTURAL-MECHANICAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  STATE  OF  S.\0  PAULO 

By  a  State  decree  of  April  6,  1935,  the  establishment  of  a  coeduca¬ 
tional  agricultural-mechanical  vocational  school  in  Espirito  Santo 
do  Pinhal  was  approved.  The  school  is  designed  to  train  men  to  be 
skilled  farm  hands,  farm  mechanics,  and  overseers  and  administrators 
of  estates,  and  to  give  women  the  necessary  preparation  for  becoming 
homemakers  in  the  country.  The  school  will  have  its  main  building, 
with  class  rooms,  laboratories,  and  shops,  in  the  city,  but  will  also 
have  a  farm  where  the  students  may  acquire  practical  experience. 

PANAMA  HATS  FROM  ECUADOR 

To  protect  the  Panama  hat  industry  of  Ecuador,  President  J.  M. 
Velasco  Ibarra  issued  two  decrees  on  February  25  and  March  6,  1935, 
requiring  that  all  customs  oflices  refuse  export  permits  to  shipments 
containing  hats  not  stamped  or  ticketed  in  English  and  Spanish 
“Made  in  Ecuador’’. 

SEVENTH  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  CONGRESS  IN  BRAZIL 

The  Seventh  National  Education  Congress  of  Brazil,  to  be  held  in 
Kio  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  from  June  22  to  July  7,  was  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  topic 
of  phj’sical  education. 

EXHIBITION  OF  HISPANO-AMERICAN  BOOKS  IN  QUITO 

To  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  literary  review  America, 
the  editors  plan  to  hold  a  Ilispano-American  Book  Exhibition  in 
Quito  on  August  10,  1935.  Authors,  cultural  institutions,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  America  and  in  Spain  have  been  invited  to  contribute.  The 
(lovernment  of  Ecuador  is  cooperating  in  this  enterprise  by  providing 
prizes,  medals,  and  diplomas;  it  has  also  agreed  to  establish,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  a  Library  of 
Ilispano-American  Authors,  using  the  books  presented  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  a  nucleus.  America  is  also  offering,  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition,  two  prizes  of  1,500  sucres  each  for  the  best  unpublished 
novel  and  volume  of  essays  submitted  by  native  writers. 


